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DEDICATION 



TO 



THE RESPECTED EDITORS 



OP BSTIEXBD 



iP^rfolrfcal IPuiilicalfon^. 



Ladies and Gentlemen, 

Haying, for a length of time, consi- 
dered that department of literature over 
which you so laudibly preside (whether 
amusing, commercial, or religious) to be the 
most successful of all human means, in the 
spread of general knowledge, and the 
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most effectual method of informing the judg- 
ment, and of expanding the intellect, I have 
taken the liberty of dedicating the following 
system of stenograpky to you, as a small, but 
sincere token of the high estimation in which 
I hold your patriotic and extensive labours. 
These impressions were made on my mind by 
the pleasure and instruction, which I have fre- 
quently derived from their perusal. The 
same impressions have been confirmed, by 
general observation^ in reference to those in- 
dividuals who are in the habit of reading 
periodical works. And by contrasting those 
degrees of intellectual attainments, so evi- 
dently discovered in those countries where 
the national journals, and similar works are 
encouraged, with those states where they are 
suppressed-*-the inhabitants of the former are 
distinguished by elevated and enlightened 
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minds, while, the subjects of the latter are de- 
graded by ignorance, bigotry, and supersti- 
tion. We have reason to rejoice, that the 
exalted sentiments of our august sovereign do 
not dispose him to such ill-judged measures, 
and that his throne is established on a much 
firmer basis. It is also a subject of exultation, 
that the ingenuous policy, pursued by our 
present government, disdains such mean sub- 
terfuges. The public favqur bestowed upon 
the description of reading just alluded to, is a 
most pleasing omen of the increasing great- 
ness of this kingdom. 



I am convinced, that if many of those, ««rho 
(through affluence) are furnished with so 
much leisure, were to devote more of their 
time to the perusal of such works, their even- 
ing parties would not partake so much of fri- 
volity and aspersion ; they would thereby be 
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furnished with topics of conversation, suited 
to the interest of the times, to local circum- 
stances, and to passing events ; and as they 
would probably gain their information from 
different sources, a pleasing interchange of 
interesting communication would be the re- 
sult ; there would not be that inducement to 
the baneful fashion of card playing — a cnstom, 
which tends to demoralize the best powers of 
the mind more than we can be aware of. 
Those feelings of the heart, which ought to 
be all kindness, quiet, and complacency, are 
thereby tiu^ned into tumult, envy, ungenerous 
triumph, and discordant fermentation, which^ 
the rules of coiui:esy and good breeding can 
scarcely conceal or restrain. 



The same description of reading is pecu- 
liarly advantageous to youth entering into 
public life, ai^ it tends to give them a pre- 
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paratory knowledge of the busy world, and 
proves a practical finish to their theoretical 
studies. 



As an instructor of the rising generation, I 
am particularly desirous that this idea should 
have its full weight with parents in general ; for, 
when a youth has been, as it were, cloistered 
in a literary establishment for several years, 
though his mind may be fraught with classic 
lore, yet, on his launching into society, the 
imdiscerning observer may consider him 
wanting of common sense, and m^y judge of 
his scholastic attainments, from the ignorance 
naturally manifested in relation to the com- 
mon occurrences of life. 



Whereas, these periodical pictures of the 
animated world, in the varied forms which it 
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constantly assumes, would not only give com- 
mon place information, but would tend to ap- 
prize him of the traps that beset his path, and 
of the many delusions and speculations that 
prove ruinous to others ; while the record of 
foreign and domestic occurrences, of com- 
mercial transactions, of judicial proceedings, 
of national policy, and the judicious reviews 
of literary works, would, of themselves, prove 
very interesting and instructive ; but when 
these practical materials are regularly and 
carefully laid upon a theorized foundation, 
a completely noble, an elegantly finished 
superstructure may conclusively be antici- 
pated. 



There is another subject, which, from its 
vast importance, deserves to be distinctly no- 
ticed, that is, religion : the truths of which, are 
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oftiM very ably defended by these publicatimis, 
against the insidious attacks of scepticism and 
infiddity. It is also an object to which some 
res^iectable periodicals are principally de* 
voted; in which, moral duties, divine pre- 
cepts, and the whole range of theolc^y, are 
clothed in the most pleasing and in the most 
engaging attire ; but, I am aware that many 
individuals, from a want of due consideration, 
view practical piety as a matter of minor ac- 
jcount, only requiring a cursory regard — and 
that, at some distant or indefinite period. 
Of those persons, I would enquire (should 
this fall into the hands of any such) has an 
earthly parent a just claim on the atti^ment 
and unremitting attention of his ofiOspring, ^ 

and shall not our Heavenly Father, ^^ in whom 
we live, and move, and have our being," as- 
sert his^ right to our ardent love^ and to our 



\ 
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constant devoti<m? Is nearly half the are- 
raged life oC man only suffident to prepare 
him for the honooraUe disdiarge c^the en- 
gagements of the remaining part, and shall 
the short span of man's transitory state be 
thought too great a portion c^ the soul's end- 
less existence, to be engaged in preparing it 
for the employment of ^^ another and better 
worU?" 



It may be the remaric of some scrupulous 
reader, that such general commendations of 
works so diversified in their objects, and, in 
some respects, so opposite in their sentiments, 
bespelll^f^ indecision of mind, and a want of 
proper discrimination. My idea is this, that 
every one ought toendeavourtodecide for him- 
self on every disputed point, that he should be 
able to assign the motives that influence his 
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decision ; and in religious matters, he should 
be always ready to give an answer to eveiy 
xnan that asketh a reason of the hope that 
is in him, with meekness and fear ; that is 
with all deference in regard to the feelings of 
ci his opponent, and with a proper awe ci the 
momentous subject in dispute. But though 
every man should investigate for himself, 
yet he has no right to decide for another. 
The assumption of right over another's 
judgment, has proscribed the independence 
of the press in foreign nations, and has de- 
luged empires with blood. The liberty of 
the press should be held as sacred, and as 
inviolate, as the liberty of the subject ; and 
no works, but those that are notoriously 
blasphemous, and those that obviously aim at 
the subversion of public morals, of social 
order, and of the national security, ought to be 
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restricted : for, when authors evinoe, by in-t 
cessant labour, and by temperate discussion, 
their disinterested regard for the public wel- 
fSetre, though they may have their separate 
partisans, yet they deserve, and will obtain 
public gratitude and encomium* Under these 
long formed impressions, the following page$ 
are most respectfully inscribed, by. 



Ladies and Gentlemep, 
Your humble, but devoted servant. 



THEOPHILUS WILLIAMS. 



Worthing, March 1, 1826. 



PREFACE. 



When the Omnipotent Framer of the 
universe commenced the grand work of crea- 
tion, he said/^ Let there be light, and there 
was light." His sovereign mandate called the 
wide expanse of nature into being, and 
stamped it with extreme perfection, even at 
its birth ; but the all-wise disposer of events 
has determined otherwise respecting the puny 
essays of his creature man, emitting the rays 
of knowledge upon his intellectual researches 
in a gradual and in a protracted way, and by 
very limited portions. He first implants the 
mere conception of a discovery, and in each 
succeeding age developes some fresh additions 
toward the completion of his purpose. 
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The primitive attempts of genius in the 
discovery of any science, are, in general, very , 
contracted, but are of material importance, 
as they form an attractive basis for those im- 
provements which experience and labour 
never fail to eflfect. 

There are some inventions, which, either 
from the exquisite ingenuity of the mechanism, 
or from the vast magnitude of their con^ 
struction, or from the stupendous power of 
their motion^ excite considerable notice and 
astonishment ; and men are too apt to regard 
them as the entire creation of human intel- 
lect ; but, it should be remembered, that, all 
works of art are but fresh discoveries of na^ 
ture, for the laws of matter, force, motion, 
gravity, and sound, of which the works of 
^rt are constituted, were unalterably, though 
secretly instituted at or before the birth of 
time. 

The artisan who succeeds in any invention. 
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^may be compared to a miner^ when Pro* 
vidence has : prospered his anxious search. 
The former, is appointed to mifold the won* 
derful dispensations of Providence ; and the 
latter, to develope the hidden treasures of 
the earth. 

Art is the combination and modulation of 
nature ; and, that all such combinations would 
have produced their specific results five thou- 
sand years ago, is a fact that cannot be 
doubted. Thus, the percussion of air in the 
melodious flute, and its vibration in the 
sensitive tones of the expressive viol, are 
phenomena founded on the irreversible laws 
of nature. He that formed the human eye, 
and the sympathetic ear, decreed the sub- 
lime and the harmonious ; and all deviations 
from those laws are deformity and discord. 

Though I am convinced that the all-direct- 
ing finger of Providence is as essential in the 
most simple acquirement as in the most pro- 
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found discovery 9 yet I am avrare^ that 1 have 
alluded to objects far above, the humble track 
that I h^ve traced, and of which thi6 volume 
treats. 



" Who but rather tarns 



To heaven's broad fire his unconstrained view, 

Than to the glimm'ring of a waxen flame ? 

Who, that from Alpine heights his laboring eye 

Shoots round the wide horizon, to survey 

Nilus or Ganges rolling his bright wave 

Thro* mountains, plains, thro* empires black widi shade. 

And continents of sand ! will turn his gaze 

To mark the windings of a scanty rill 

That murmurs at his feet ?'* 



The mind, impatient of control, darts 
from the plain and the simple to the majestic 
and the sublime ; and if not wilfully deaf to 
the voice of truth, will look through art to 
nature, and " through nature up to nature's 
God," 

If we contemplate the immediate works of 
his Hand, comparing the mechanism of na- 
ture with the mechanism of art ; if we turn to 
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the minute part of creation^ and inspect the 
animalcula, which, though in crowded con- 
course, are invisible to the naked eye ; yet, 
assisted by a powerful microscope, we should 
discover, that, they not only possess vitality, 
but are actuated by inherent instinct, and 
have proportionate limbs and features, evi- 
dently composed of muscles, veins, arteries, 
and nerves ; or, if we were to turn from the mi- 
nute to the majestic, and at the silent hour of 
midnight, with the aid of a telescope, survey 
the solar system, and mark the planets moving 
in their spheres, beholding the wide expanse 
of heaven thickly studded with the embossed 
centres of innumerable worlds, we should be 
led to exclaim, ^^ What is man, (or his boasted 
achievements), that the Almighty should be 
mindful of him," or that He should deign to 
concern Himself with the trivial affairs of such 
inferior beings ! 



INTRODUCTION. 



The impatient searcher after stenographic 
information may have been disappointed in 
not having found the preceding pages devoted 
to that subject; but the importance of the 
publications referred to in the dedication, 
must be obvious to every one ; and the subser- 
viency of stenography, in the collection of 
much of the valuable information which they 
contain, induced the author to direct the ad- 
dress to the conductors of those works. For, 
whether a periodical relate to national policy, 
or physiology, or anatomy, or chemistry, or 
theology, or mathematics, or whether it be 
miscellaneous or distinct, short-hand, as a 
science, is found useful as an auxiliary in 

c 
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upon, by this expressive title, to make some 
remarks, respecting the system now pre^ 
sented to the public. 

As an historical account of stenography 
has appeared in a number of publicationsi 
and is probably familiar to many of my 
readers, I have not considered it necessary 
to transcribe it into this woik ; therefore^ AsJl 
only observe, that the art of s^ortrhand has 
for many ages engaged the attention of lite* 
rary men, but we have no specimen extant, 
which proves that it had ever arrived to any 
great degree of practical eminence till of 
late years, during which time, several mo- 
dern writers have placed it upon a very 
respectable footing. The knowledge and 
skill displayed by them are deserving of the 
highest praise. 

It is not my intention to enter into a long 
discussion, in order to show the merits or the 
superiority of my system of stenography ; and 
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by invidious comparisons endeavour to depre- 
ciate the labours of those who have preceded 
me. — No, inclination does not prompt me, 
nor could prejudice, interest, or custom, justify 
it to my mind. I would rather confine my 
plan within its native sphere, than extend its 
circulation by such ungenerous measures. 
He who forms the first rude outline of a sci- 
ence may, at the time, lay claim to exclusive 
merit ; but all those who follow in the once 
trodden track, are in succession indebted to 
their predecessors, and might never have en- 
tertained an idea upon the subject, if the art 
itself had not been previously discovered. 
As to myself^ I may attribute this compilation 
more to accident than design. Being en- 
gaged in the scholastic line, sharing the toils 
and directing the studies <^ my pupils, endea- 
vouring to remove the obstacle and to ex- 
plain the intricacies that appeared to obstruct 
their progiiess and improvement in other sys^ 
terns, its different modifications presented 
themselves to my mind. 
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The first particular that seemed to admit 
df improvement, was the formation of some of 
the alphabetical characters^ It appeared de- 
sirable that each single letter should be re- 
presented by a dimple character, without any 
angle, loop, hook, or other addition to it. 
The compound character requires more time 
in the formation ; is not so expeditiously joined, 
or so easily deciphered as the simple charac- 
ter ; for, if a character occupy more time in 
forming and joining than the letter which it 
represents, it cannot be, correctly speaking, 
a stenographic character, therefore, must with 
regard to itself, be an anomaly in every word 
in which it occurs. With this view, I con- 
structed an abridged explicit alphabet, made 
up entirely of simple characters, carefully al- 
lotted, which I presume will' be found well 
adapted to rapid composition, prompt deci- 
phering, and from each character being a part 
of the letter it represents, they will be easily 
acquired and readily recalled to the mind, of 
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which I shall here give an outline ; and I 
would request the reader to turn to that plate 
which has the examples, sensibility, and 
FILIAL . REGARD annexed to it, in order to 
elucidate the following observations : 

The most frequently recurring letters and 
their assimilants, or the letters that nearly re- 
semble them in sound, I have represented by 
simple straight strokes ; and to those letters 
not so often used, and having no other assimi- 
lant than g soft, which is represented byj, I 
have given simple slight curves, or quadrants ; 
and in order to unite legibility with expedi- 
tion, I have attached distinct characters to the 
assimilants ; but as they are not (excepting 
the V) so well adapted to general composition 
as the other characters, they are only to be 
used for initial letters, excepting in the abbre- 
viations from the table of arbitraries, which 
are always to be composed of distinct definite 
characters. 



i 
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The small semi^circular characters are only 
to be used in general composition, at the be- 
ginning of words, and are never to be placed 
in any subsequent part of a word. 

I have divided the stenographic characters 
into the following denominations : 

First, The absolute, which are the direct 
characters for 6, *, ^, ^,/,y, /, »i, n, r, which 
may be placed in any part of a word, either as 
radicals or serviles, whenever or wherever 
they may be required. 

Second, The restricted agents ; when the 
above characters are used to represent the 
other letters, which are called their assimi- 
lants or relatives in sound, they are restricted 
to the subsequent part of the word, and 
are never allowed as such, to appear as 
initial characters, or in the arbitrary abbre- 
viations. 
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Thirds The additional distinctive charao- 
ters^ which are the semi-circular characters, 
before alluded to, and though representing 
the i^ame letters, as the last-mentioned cha- 
racters, yet are restricted just in the reverse 
way to them, these being only used as initial 
characters, and for the letters of the table of 
arbitfaries. 

As the h and the y may be frequently omit- 
ted^ except in the arbitrary abbreviations, 
they are placed in the plate, lately noticed, 
-with the small vowel characters, which the 
student will also soon be able to lay aside, 
except in the arbitraries. 

The long letters in ordinary long-hand 
writing) whether carried above or brought 
below the others, have each a stroke of com- 
pletion, which is brought to the level of the 
rest, thereby keeping the whole in a regular, , 
and horizontal direction. The same de- 
sirable object is accomplished in thu system, 

D 
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by the adoption of a iset of characters, called 
supernumeraries. By this plan, a reverse 
character is given to each of the ascendii^ 
and the descending characters ; though the 
generality of these supernumwaries would be 
ill adapted for unqualified use, yet they will 
-answer the purpose of occasional deputies ; 
for instance, when a descending character is 
about to follow another already below the 
^lane of the writing, ihen its respective ,as- 
jcending deputy may be substituted, and vice 
versa with respect to the regular ascending 
x^aracters, though these latter characters will 
,but seldom require it ; this method, if adopted, 
when necessary, wilj keep up a regular and 
uniform appearance* 

^ The set of numerical characters will, I think, 
foe found suited to expeditious formation and 
prompt deciphering ; but should the student 
prefer joining characters for the numericals, 
the ten absolute alphabetical characters in the 
plate, above-noticed, may be used for ijunje^ 
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ricals, and may be distinguished from the other 
writing by a stroke through the last figure, 
like the cross to a small writing t ; for exam- 
pie, the characters for bmsj\ joined toge^ 
tfaer, and the J crossed, represent the year 
1826i The same signs as those for the abbre-^ 
viation of whole numbers may be added to 
these characters. 

Having noticed those alphabetical and 
Numerical characters, which I consider of 
permanent and general utility, I shall now 
proceed to those minor characters, the vow- 
els, which (except in the arbitrary abbrevia- 
tions) are only of temporary use, as helps to' 
those who have just commenced the study of 
the art (in their practice, as preparatory to 
their attempting to follow a speaker) in whidi 
dase, explication is of more consequence than 
expedition ; for which reason^ I have given a 
small distinct character to each of the vowels. 
These vpwel characters are to be added, after 
aU the consonants of the sentence or tran-' 
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script have been inserted, placing them aa 
near to those parts of the wordsv ^bere th?, 
vowels have been severally omitted, a^ c^ii'* 
venience will allow, and forming thew bttt 
just large enough to identify their particular 
direction. I would advise the student to com-* 
mence, by writing in ink, the consonanta of 
words on the red vowel lines of the first 
course (which specifies the vowel attached 
to the oammei^ment of each wwd) tlten 
add lightly with a pencil the seYeral vowek 
in characters { or by dots on the vowel plaeea^ 
to the subsequent parts of the woords ; and 
when this can he read with facility, let the 
vowel characters or dots be eraaed with an 
Indian rubber, and the consonants be decii* 
phered by themselves, as they are placed on 
those line9, by which plan, that which at firat 
may appear difficult and ins!urmountable^ will 
soon b^ome plain and perfectly legible. 

' The first character qi every word being a 
distinct character, greatly obviates^ the ohn 
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jection that may bei made to ibe substituting 
of one letter for another^ of a similar sound* 
Tbe only way in whicb the alphabet can be 
brought into entire simple characters^ and a« 
complex short-hand characters, when coo^ 
pounded, render the writing very complex 
and intricate) so, on the contrary, simple cha- 
ractera, when joined together,, give a nmi^«^ 
city to the whole, and render it plain and 
eiipUcit ; and simple charaotersi ar« written 
with much more rapidity than compound 
oharactertsi can be. I compare compound cha<* 
ractera to impedimenta oi speech, by avoiding 
of which, a fluency and a dear utterance (if 
I may ao express myselQ are given to th^ 
writing. 

As to the diflSlculty of deciphering subati* 
tuted characters, it is merely imaginary. 
Where is the material difference b^ween the 
sound of d and of the t in the words dressed 
and dre^t? ear could any one hesitate as to 
the meaning, if for the word consideration, 
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consiteratian were to be written ? Where is 
the essential difference between the sound of 
b and p ? could any one be at a loss, suppos- 
ing the, Word cupboard were to be written 
cubboard? 

The ^ batd is not quite so near to A ai^ 
the. above assimilants^ ere tb each other ; 
but k when- used for ^hard, in the subse- 
quent petrt of a word^ will be easaly under- 
stood ;. for instance, no difficulty could arise 
front writing for songster, #on^^ter^ ^wiU^ 
supply the place of i^ in the subsequent part^ 
of a word, if ini^tead of writing " We fought > 
and conquered/^ it were written thus, ^^ We^ 
fought and conJteredy^ the meaning, would 
be evident. K is jalso an abbreviation of the 
letter Xy which combines the sounds oieks ; 
and as abbreviation is a leading feature in 
short-hand, surely, if an object of importance 
is to be attained, a letter may be abbreviated 
as well as a word ; and except when the letter 
X is the first consonant in the word, as in ex* 
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pedienty in which case^ the distinct character 
for 0? is to be used, the character for k^ in the 
subsequent part of a word, may be adopted 
for X } the connection in which it is placed 

; will explain it, as in the following sentences : 
" Modesty becomes the fair sek}^^ " That build- 
ing has been erected one hundred and $ikty' 

four years.'' The character for A, when sub- 
stituted for Xy may be made rather longer, in 

, order the better to distinguish it. W being 

^ ia consonant only at the beginning of a syl- 
lable, the character for v may be substituted 
for it (except in the first syllable) as in 
the following sentence: ^^The ship sailed 

jwestvard.^^ Sh, in the subsequent part of a 
word, may be represented by s^ as in the word 




As the character for s has been generally 
adopted in other systems, as a substitute for 
c soft and Zy and k for c hard, also y for ff soft, 
it will be unnecessary to say any thing in 
support pf their adoption. And as to the sub- 
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stitutibns, Whifch I hftV6 introduced, I am con- 
vine^, that if th^ reader will give the system 
a fair trial, their utility will be evident ; for 
by them an alphabet isi formed, entirely of 
simple characters, by which a rapidity is 
given to the insertion, and a clear legibility 
is produced in the writing. 

What are defective articulations and pre}- 
vincial inaccuracies of speech, and what is 
the broken English of the foreigner, and the 
imperfect utterance of the child, but so many 
substitutions of one sound for another some- 
what similar. Thus many in their daily 
intercourse are accustomed to these substi- 
tutions of sound, without finding any difficulty 
in discovering the exact sounds which those 
deviations are intended to represent. It is 
astonishing by what small portions of words 
the meaning of a speaker may be under- 
stood by one, who being deficient in the 
sense of hearkig is obliged to make the sense 
of sight partly to supply its place. Many 
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persons that are deaf and dumb can under- 
stand a speaker by the motions of his mouth. 
This cm^umstance is the more surprising^ 
when we consider, that beside the' vowels 
being invisible, only those consonants, called 
labials, have a conspicuous formation, the 
other consonants, the dentals, the palatals^ 
and the gutturals being formed within the 
mouth, must be greatly obscured from the 
eye of the most attentive observer. We 
should be but little acquainted with the ex* 
tent of the capacities of the several senses, if 
it were not for the absence of one or more 
of them. in particular individuals, which cir- 
cumstance brings another faculty into full 
and powerful exercise, by which it not only 
disdiarges the duty allotted to it^ but exe- 
cutes in an indirect way the duties of the 
absentee, thus (as we have just noticed) the 
sight supplies the place of hearing ; and when 
on the contrary, the sense of sight is withheld 
by nature, or destroyed by accident, then the 
senses of hearing and of touth soon manifest 

E 
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an iBherent aoumen of perfeetion whieh va 
should not otherwise have oonoeived them to 
possess ; the exquisite sensibility <tf hearing la 
then evinoed to an extent heyond desmptiaii, 
whieh 131 only fully known to those who havti 
brought it into ftdl ex^roiae, and tikeiUMi 
reay be said of the sense qi touth« ThMA 
allusions are intendo^ to shciw tihAt tim Vj^ 
piehensieiis of the senses ar^ oapqihte pf hiV^ 
rendered more aeate and peA^r«ti]ig thMK 
we are aoeustomed to find tbfmi f^r- )|i ^ffitm 
cas^ it is not any peoidiarit^ IR ih» f^iM^ 
tioB of the partieidar feKndty^ Imi| ^m V»9^'^ 
ling sitiiatio](i in whiob H it pluoe^ tJmV i% 
the cause of iha aupeiionly of iH p€»W|^tiiim«. 
If par enta <)esiFft to g[(VQ ^qmi^ 911^ ^99ft0 tf?. 
tha diflfete^t fttf^ultifM vi tlie^ ^Ip^df ^»^ Hm^P 
should have theia inslrueied te %)>fi V\ «tf 
shoft-Jiand as ea]^ly in life ay poNMn;. iH 
would not (Ifprofierly managed) kfb W(l •9lMl 
lahourv but WQiOd^ l^y having hk»d9d ttltbi 
theiroAep sludiM, greatly Mslj^t. iij. |hft W* 
qiapement ef theia^ Bngliih kiiMMl iiR 8%««^ 
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f ^rfiy, grammar, Wstory, bo. might firaC be 
written out in ihort^faand) «id tbeii ooib- 
mkted to memory firom it; eiko^ varioos 
eoLercises, the English of tramlAtioiis, mmL 
tlid queartions in arithmetic might be Written 
on the ulate in diovt-hlaid, which would more 
etrongfy impreasr both the study and the ste* 
nography on tlii» vAitA^ Thkr bysti^ is as 
appUcaUb as any other to the writing of 
foreign languages, mid its rules tnay, in ge* 
neral^ be rendered AVailsible in that respeet, 
bat 1 weuld not veccmmiend its adoptiod to 
a great extent in Any language, mitU the 
student has made (ionmderable progress in it 
Mid in stenography, al one or both of thenti 
might be rendered mdre intricate to the 
learner thJBH when acquired separatdy* 



I am eottvinced from ebservaticm, that as 
a youth gain;s( a pro&iiencj in short^handy a 
penetration and a promptitude are given to 
the percepticHkfi^ very Advtmti^eous to his 
other studies, and proymg doubly benefieini 
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to him in the general concerns of life ; with 
these ideas, and considering that short-hand 
reporting is a profession by which a great 
number of worthy individuals obtain a re- 
spectable support, that stenography is the 
grand mean by which much important in- 
formation is rescued from oblivion — that the 
art of short-hand might be made a very use- 
ful auxiliary in almost every department or 
station (while many other acquirements and 
accomplishments, by disuse, are forgotten 
and useless) and that an eminent dexterity 
in the art is far more likely to be attained^ 
when commenced in early life, than when 
delayed to that period, when the busy world 
tends to detract and to divert the mind^ it 
may be affirmed, that beyond a plain elemen- 
tary education, there is no study so generally 
and so permanently advantageous, as the 
early acquirement of short-hand. 

The next particular to which it may be 
Becessary for me tQ refer, as peculiar to this 
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System, is the table of arbitrary abbrevia* 
tions^ which when merely regarded coUec* 
tively, and that in a cursory way, might 
appear too extensive for general use ; but I 
would advise the impartial reader to take an 
abbreviation distinctively^ and then another 
and another, and there would be no difficulty 
in retaining of them as the representatives 
of the words to which they are annexed ; 
thus in a progressive manner, according as 
the words are adopted, and according to the 
frequency of their recurrence in the practice 
of the student, the abbreviated words, in ge- 
neral use, would become familiar to his 
mind, and to his pen. ^ 

A general plan, by which long words of 
several syllables may be inserted with as 
much expedition as small words of one syl- 
lable can be, ought not to be rejected on slight 
grounds, or because a little application may 
be necessary, especially in an art which is 
allowed to be of such eminent utility. That 
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luch a desponditi^ soliloquy as^ ^^ O I sfa^ 
never leant all thin^/' diould escape from the 
jwrenile pupil on commencing a fresh studj^ 
or a new book, is not to be wondered at \ XnA 
that those who have arrived to yeiar* of ma«>^ 
tmity^ and who possess^ a liberal idiare of 
inCellecty should encours^ the badkneyed 
ai^^rehension of burdening the meikiary^ 
especially when ^ the subject proposed ia 
worthy €^ its retention, £» a matteor of wat^ 
pri$e and Iregretr 

The memory, if not originally defective^ 
or impaired by age or acci(tent, is very lena^* 
cious in retaining every impression, parti* 
cularly if frequently presented, represented, 
and re-represented to ita notice ; for on this 
condition, the permai^ait siusce^ of every 
attempt greatly depends \ knowledge, how^ 
ever vast, if frequently brought into exercise^ 
cannot burden the memory any more thaA 
light can biurdea the eaiith ^ it is the indis>-^ 
creet method of acq[uking kiK>wledge, either 
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ft!cim violent luuremittiiig exerCioii, or fircxii 
ktpng all cm the memory^ and leaving the 
jndgnent uninformed that cqppresaes the mind 
of the student The memory^ like a well 
formed arehitectural arch> is capable of at^H 
porting a very magnifieent edifioe> furnished 
and stored with the moat valuable and ele- 
gant effi^^ the superstructuro being reared 
ift A gradwi, exid in a progressive way» but 
i£ viot^oa wi^e pravtouddy used towards it 
l^ the miisdhievQus or the unskilftil> or if 
gross pofiderousk masses w€»re rashly east 
uptm i^ we might naturaUy expert that the 

•w»}Mlk \et »ater»all3F injured. 

Wei^e we ta exianine the mem<H7 ^ ^^^^ 
aotU»^u«ated youth a& to what it had acp 
qiure^ respeQti^ig the animal^ the vegetables^ 
and the mineral kingdoms ; what of naiture 
and of art, of persons, of places, and of things ; 

o% wimatei and of inammate Qbg|^ct&; of 
cJKQwnstajMes,, seen or heavdeCj, ofsoands^t. 
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articulate aiid inarticulate, and, in shorty alL 
that had been deposited in its extensive 
registry, by the faculties of sight, hearings 
touch, taste, and smell. We should find that 
a transcript of the entries made there by the. 
di£B3rent senses descriptive of the ordinary 
colours, forms, uses, proportionate gravities^ 
cotfiponent parts, peculiar properties, and the: 
apparent characteristics of the innumerable 
particulars^ there displayed, would form a 
cyclopedia, or circle of information,,extremely 
voluminous^ which viewed in the aggregate, 
proves the great capaciousness of the human 
memory. Though it may all be regarded as 
coirnnon-place knowledge, yet familiarity 
should not cause our contempt, or what God 
has created be considered by us common, 
every object in nature being the produce of ' 
miraculous power, and under the direction 
of infinite wisdom. 

The obtaining of incidental information^ 
and the acquiring of literary knowledge, 
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may be greatly assimilated, by bringing into 
exercise that faculty of the soul through 
which the blind in a sense see, the deaf hear, 
and by which an individual, while wrapt in 
the deepest slumber, engages in the active 
concerns of life ; this imagery of the mind, 
called the imagination, is peculiarly flexible 
in its juvenile state. At this phantasia, or 
mental theatre, geographical scenery, histo- 
rical transactions, biographical characters, 
of every age and of every clime, may be 
pourtrayed in their varied forms and colours. 
The frequent mental rehearsals of, or refer- 
ence to the several subjects, would render 
the subsequent exhibitions proficient and 
perspicuous. On this ideal stage, the re- 
nowned orators of Greece and Rome may be 
brought forward. Here the Grecian senate 
may be convened, the Roman forimi may be 
instituted, and the rostra erected ; in concert 
with these impressions, their . magnanimous 
orations may be jdelivered in their sublimity 
of thought, and in the richness of their Ian- 

F 
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guages; hne the si|^tless wanderings of 
Homer, the Grecian bard, may be fM^e^ent^ 
to view, to give a qrmpathetie interest to his 
patriotic lays; here, ylso, the mral scenery, 
described by the Roman poet, VirgQ, mny Im 
depicted, to give a permanent e^k^ tA hi& 
elegant and elevated strain^ And thm ib^ 
WQr](a of our i^liQoi^ Milton, and the pror^ 
d^(f^n9 of other c^Mirated authigWi 



Ia a sisftilafr w^Jy numerical caleidi^ws 
miy W liWMUari;^ tQ t)ie mipd, 

^^ eipspediei^^ isT^cwfii^ tat^r^^ 
^Ii4fic%, the i^tijid^iit vmy iq idea, plac» inm* 
wdf UA the m^t ^ th^ «!elei«^ial uAlVei9» («» 

gM^X Jh> ?a»y tt^ (by ^e ftlcl qC a nnooM 
plai»et% Bpt^niipg m th(e«4esti»e4 spheres, ll# 

and' ip^yonift ^I)0m; tii% »iwie«Q«s <$«HKitj|]ii(i 
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tioBB of fixed gtars, or distant ssns, and the 
alt>pervading poww that first created, and 
still uphcMs them* 

I would solipit the indulgence of the reader 
itii having branched out into rather extrane- 
om topics, which have undesignedly sprung 
from the main subject. I have pruned the 
manuscript of several other excrescences, but 
as thi^ Work is presented to the notice of the 
young, any observations that may urge the 
necesi^ty of bringing every study within the 
grasp of the cconprehension, and teiid to show 
the advantage of ft^rming a kind of camera 
obscura of the imagination, in aid of the 
memory, may have a beneficial elSect. 

Another method that would in many cases 
ai»si4M *he memory, is by analogy, that is, by 
culiing to mind some idea cnr circumstance in 
Mine way or other analogous to the parti- 
cular we desire to retain*, thereby an associa-^ 
tion is formed in which one idea acta as a 
remembrancer or as a directory to the other. 
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It is common for persons to say, " Ah this 

reminds me of that ." Itistances 

similar to this example are mere accidental 
coincidences, but if the plan were studiously 
pre-concerted and adopted in all cases in 
which it pould be brought to bear, it would 
greritfy fttcilititfe their retention on the me* 
mory, and would be found aVailable nmch 
bftener than we might at first expect. With 
this view, I caused each of my stenographic 
characters to bear a resemblance to sqdk 
part of the letter it was intended to repre- 
s^nt, that the beginner would only have to 
recollect what part of the letter formed the 
abbreviation, and to leave the rest out. I 
would advise the learner to adopt in his 
ordinary long-hand writing those letters (when 
eligible for use) from which the short-hand 
charaicters are taken, as they are formed in 
the plate ; and as different letters occur in 
writing or reading, to notice the stenographic 
parts of diem, and any variations that may 
exist in their formation, which will make him 
more ready in the writing of short-hand. 
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This analogical method or plan of associa- 
tion may be made very useful in the arbitrary 
abbreviations; it is the foundation of the 
hieroglyphic characters, and may bring to 
mind a great many of the words in the table 
of arbitraries. The following words which 
I shall take from the frontispiece, and from 
Sterne's Sensibility, may serve as. a fi3,w exam- 
ples { the letters g^ and. w represent the word 
eocemplaryj and as an exemplary person, one 
who is a fit OKample for imitation^ must be a 
wise person^ we may attach ki idea the word 
wise to the tr^ we should ithen recollect that x 
which has the sound of the first syllable in the 
word exemplary y has the index letter tr, which 
* is the initial letter of the word wise^ and that 
in the arbitrary of exemplary ^ x ir, the rota- 
tion of the alphabet, w Xy is just reversed. The 
letters, a m and J9, represent the word Ame^ 
ricatiy which letters have the sound of am^ip^ 
we have only to recollect that in this system 
q£ short-hand, America is represented by a 
mapy only observing, that the latter a is left 
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out ; and if the v^wel lines are tiided, neither 
a is inserted^ and in the decipherings the 
connection will prevent any mistake. The 
letters^ e t and a, represent the word etemalf 
which particularly in it» retrospectire sense^ 
(*^ The beginning'') can only be applied to 
the Deity, according to his own words, ** 1 
am Alpha/' or as it is much more emphaCi- 
eaUy expressed in each place of the original, 
(by the addition q( the definite article tkej^ ^^ I 
am the Al{4ia and the Omega ;" as the Eng- 
lish a has the same form and power «s the 
Greek alpha, we may easily attach in Mea 
the word alpha to the a in its following of er, 
and as et is the first syllable of the wofd 
eternal J and a represents alpha^ we may easily 
recollect when we see et^ or t on the e space, 
folk)wed by the index letter a^ that it implies 
Vernal. 

The letter/, and the ind^x letter o, repre- 
sent the -wori Jbeling^ the Mnsation of feeling, 
whether from surpise c« Irom pain, is gene- 
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raOy expre«tsed by tb« ejidatDatiiaii O t ther^ 
foi^, 85 / is the initial letter of the wotd 
fifidvi^y and is the sound by *which a sense 
of it is frequently expressed^ we may'reeol* 
leet that^ and the index lettei^ 0, represent 
the word feelhiff. The letters d t, with the 
index figure 4, represent the word divinity^ 
we may in idea attach to the index figure Ay 
the compound words peculiarly characteristic 
of divinity ; beginning with trnmi^ they are 
omnipar^t, c»nnipc4ient, ottmipresent, ai^ 
OMniscient, thereby we may remember that 
df^ whioh is the first syllable of the word 
Mmnitify and the index ^ure A, to which we 
hsiTe^ attached in Idea the four dhrine omni 
diairoetersy'represent the word diviniiy. The 
worii inoment is represented by the lettisr m, 
and the index letteir &, thougb mdm^Ms are 
very small particles of time, and fleet away 
in rapid soecessioR, yet a multitude of them 
will fin up the hGwt ; the initial of which is 
ib» index letter to the m^ fer tho werd Wk(h 
m0Mj and the i^Kxrt^hmHl chMaeter fer k 
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being a small circle, we may think of tlie 
hour or horaiy circle used in astronomy; 

t 

from these ideas we may recollect that the 
short-hand character for m, the initial letter 
ofmamenty followed by the short-hand circular 
character for h, represent the word moment. 

The word sometimes^ i& represented by the 
letter *, and the'index figure 2 ; here we may 
say s 2, syllables 2, composed of words 2, with 
initials st^t being the initial letter of the word 
times^ and also of the word two. Ther« are 
many other words beginning with s^ of two 
syllables, but the reason of our markiiig out 
this one, is, that it is coupled with the 2 in the 
arbitraries ; and our having so noticed it, will 
remind us that the characters for s and 2 form 
the abbreviation of sometimes. 

The above few examples and associations, 
though simple, if once read over distinctly 
and attentively, would fix the several abbre- 
viations on the memory, and put the juvenile 
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reader in the way of adopting the same plan, 
with respect to other arbitraries and other 
studies ; it would also exercise and improve 
his investigating and inventive fSetculties ; and 
when those analogous associations are the 
produce of his own fancy, they will be the 
more readily brought into use. 

Though this plan may be an auxUiary in 
many cases, yet there are some instances in 
which it may be difficult to render it avail- 
able ; and we should always keep this fact in 
view, that in all cases, the most certain and 
direct road to proficiency, is practice, without 
which, all other helps will prove ineffectual. 

The memory and the judgment holddistinct 
and separate departments in the human intel- 
lect ; and when a record is placed in the de- 
pository of the former, its preservation does 
not depend on its value or importance, but 
on its being called for and examined ; and if 
the depositor were to leave it for a length of 

o 
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time uniMStked ««li jofeglected, it ^rouH, wJben 
inquired jgtft^, *ie with difficulty fi^^wd, frow 
its bw^g iitlB hurkA and Q<»cealed be^a^^ 
jBtheapcf other dixaiiii^iterthat had been ^idl»*- 
jiequeiitly brim^ forward and pecuabd^ iribd 
i£]the time c^ ]tfais iiegl^:^ weare amsiAaMiky 
protracted, it is probable tibat <hei0»B» of Ihe 
record would be so obliterated and effaced 
ithat scarcely javBsltige.of i^ foiilier inficfrtna- 
.tian irduld xexnam, and it wouid refputB 
iiearly:as:niufih tknB^sA^honrmits'TA^ 
itionnsifcdid in Its ^ircjvioiifi JdaertidB* 



ithare ii^ ^ fioiu6kierable differesiae 
in the aittwitiing ana in ^ rietaiiiing'facbllies 
of different individuals, yet we may observe 
ftiiAt itie geftft »ad ^ndosmasnts of f roFidiBbce, 
(m^etbeir cOo&ri!i^^s»(ura21y or Mtthe i^snlt 
^applicatiott), i^rg ikpeja^fqr thfi purpcifi^ 
^f feeipgtt^ and ^er^i«»dj ^nd ^Jien eltbec 

^ th^m w treated Fitb n<e«l€>c^, it is jgmfir 
Tally wjithdrawn jn paij or wholly from j^ 
heedloM posieseor. 
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The same design evidently regulates, the 
functions of the body, and even the properties 
of. inanimate objects. I^ the hand were kept 
in a motionless positioo, and not employed 04 
a«y occasion for af considerate tjaie^ tb^ 
strength which had given foi^ and energy 
to tb^ muscles and^ nerves, fipdipg its assist- 
ance no longer required, w>uld^ discontinue 
ijtsc^i^ndanee <» that part of the frame ;. and 
i£ ^0 band were agaija called upQ»i to msmne 
it$ f^flmgar dutieis ^ W)Quld be* found quke 
poiM^e^^asr and ine^aU^ of performing t!i9 
mo^ pimple offif^% till renewedt efforta and 
gpadualr ^icercise hsu^ restored, it to its pre^ 
vipyi^ stalie^ A simjlaff result wotidd oceun, if 
a man, haviug a considerable quantity of 
higbly cultivated and variously af)|]^ropriated 
land, were entirely to withhold^ from one 
particular spot of it, all the agricultural pre- 
servjaiive& in husbandry, and leave it totally 
megleeted, he would in a few years find, that 
the labour and the expense formerly bestowed 
uponitwere become inearly useless, and their 
effects scarcely perceptible. 
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Having suggested to the youthful reader 
some methods by which stenographic and 
other scientific knowledge may be gradually 
and comprehensibly committed to memory, 
and having endeavoured to impress on the 
mind, particularly of the young, the neces- 
sity of constant and persevering practice, I 
would just remark that when the acquire- 
ment of this system of stenography is blended 
with the other studies of the juvenile scholar, 
words from the table of arbitraries may be 
given as spelling lessons, to be committed to 
memory, according to their rotation; thus, 
at the same time,. a knowledge of the abbre- 
viations^ may be obtained with scarcely any 
extra labour, and that knowledge perpetuated 
by the frequent adoption of short-hand in the 
prosecution of other duties. 

The next part of this system to which I 
shall refer, is the first course of insertion, 
consisting of double horizontal lines, which 
declare in the deciphering the exact vowel 
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occurring at the commencement of each word^ 
though the writer has not had the trouble of 
inserting it. I consider that the distinct in-* 
sertion of the introductory part of a word is a 
matter of the utmost importance to the deci- 
phering of stenography, especially to the 
beginner in this art* The reader will, I 
hope, excuse the following homely illustra«» 
tion : — Though a person might be recognised 
by those with whom he is familiarly intimate v 
by a slight and distant glance even in the 
following of him, yet a distinct sight of the 
face is required by one to whom he is but 
little known, and if the nasal part of the couh- 
tenance were in any way altered, it would 

ft 

tend greatly to perplex and confuse the 
doubting individual. A similar idea with re- 
spect to short-hand has induced me to give a 
distinct vowel and a distinct consonant to the 
face or commencement of every word ; and 
though I have (for the accomplishment of 
that desideratum inshort-hand,^ an alphabet of 
simple characters) introduced iseveral assimi- 
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lint svbisdliititeni} yA tfaey ^ t»i^ in tlin; 

efiiii^dsyii^bicll is: d nvost iiia/teml paiC^^ t^^ 

YeKsiettiJOii, for, mhen> i«e know tlfd^ subjeet di 
dascourset^ thb ii^id$ iMi&e^ifttely pr00edi]fg{ 
andltlie &rstpart off the i^rcl be plaitdjf^ aeli<- 

awBoaiter of it, or ^ asy i^t^ coisp^ebend th& 
mmi^ Idiougk the sttbseque^ part" of k be> 
BathefrisoperceptiMypr^^noanced; aiiiittioug^ 
ther ordkiaiiy e^editious wridng of aomiii^- 
oial meatm^, in tdie aggregate, wj^p^rvBry^ 
foic, aadians^Ti^r: aUt the purposes^ oi^edmmwii-^ 
aalion, yet^m many instamses we may di^ieover 
tbfirt; mmiy of the letter^ perhaps the greater 
part of them, if aingted out, wouM be^ found' 
to deviate from their prescribed forms, andta 
resemble other. Ietlers>* as; much as those they 
were intended to repr^ent These trivial in- 
Ibrmalit^es would puzzle the young tyro in 
wmmon writing, but wouldr be no impediment 
torthe perceptionio£ one proficient in writing, 



and aMBiiloliied to Ihe fraqiieQt perusal of 
datfeienft Inttcls. The same remark aiajr be 
«ppifeAit03tiie tyipqgraphical errors thatsome- 
tifiKb obciir an. jcbeap jwUicatioiiBr, thnxigli 
the bompcMtor baying here and theto reverted 
andmispiaoed the type. Though these inoi^ 
dental inascurades might confiise a diild jnsfc 
leamhig to read, yet they could aearcely pro^e 
obstacfes ia the may ci the aocompdished 
nttdeir. Thesre repeated aDusions and well 
kndwn iUusdtratiQns, jail bearing on one point, 
Are faroo^bet ^otrward, fronk ^ eqnviction that 
tiie priudpal 4sanises of the ultimate fedlure of 
iBiany w^ hftVe cc^nhienced the study cf 
dibrtrhand, harre been the wbnt of a regn*- 
lAr jda3sy (praoticse of it, and a steady spirited 
^lereevennce in it, tdthoufwhich, it is folly to 
ktttetnpit tlte ^^etisqulremeht of stenogriiphy, xj^ 
ef any otfaet attainmeiit of material advan- 
tage. 



Havingistated the di^gnbf the fir^t couir«^ 
inseirtion^ 1 ^hali jwm prdceed to partieu- 



% 
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laiize its construction : it is divided into three 
parts; in the first part, in order that the cha* 
racters may be made large, the lines of inser- 
tion are rather diidtant, to which are added red 
dots, which show the vowel places, which 
arer-above the lines, a; on the upper line, c; 
between the lines, t; on the lower line, o; 
below the lines, u ; when tr or y do not com- 
mence a syllable, they take the place of u and 
i ; when a vowel commences the word, the 
first consonant is to be carried from that 
trowel's place, but if the word begin with a 
consonant, that consonant (and when more 
than one, the latter) is to be brought to, and 
to terminate at the place of the vowel which 
follows it; an extra pressure may be given to 
that end of the consonant to which the vowel 
belongs, but should it ever appear doubtful 
whether the consonant be preceded or not by 
a vowel, the decipherer may determine it by 
giving an aspiration to the consonant, by 
isounding it as though an h were before it, 
which will give the indistinct sound of either 
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of the vowels, as in the words fair and affair^ 
muse and amuse, door and adore, front and 
affront, raise and erase, say and essay, sense 
and essence, night and timV^, which may be 
thus distinguished, when compared with the 
context. Should the writer, while using the 
lines of the first course, wish to express a 
vowel in the subsequent part of a word, he 
may, instead of inserting the particular vowel 
character, place a dot on the department of 
the vowel, which he may require as near 
that part of the word as the situation of the 
characters will allow ; he may also express 
the simple monosyllables a, t and o, and the 
pronouns he and you, in the same way, but in 
the arbitrary abbreviations, the w and the y 
must be expressed by their distinct cha- 
racters. The red dots also serve to regulate 
the formation of the different characters ; the 
learner having practised some time in this 
part, may proceed to the second, the lines of 
which are similar to the first; but the red 
dots, excepting those at the ends of the lines, 

H 
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are omitted ; the learner may copy oflf the 
short-hand, written by him, from the first 
part, inserting it in the lines of the second ; 
and wiieB to finds that he can write and read 
the transcripts with tolerable ease and cor- 
rectness, he may proceed to the third part, 
in which the lines are placed much closer 
than in the preceding parts ; in this part^ the 
characters are to be made much smaller than 
in the preceding parts, and the student will 
find the advantage of again placing before 
him the preceding writings, insiBrted by him 
in the former parts, and transcribing them 
in characters, similar in size to those in the 
plates. I would advise him, as soon as he has 
become familiar with the alphabetical cha- 
racters, with their assimilants and supernu- 
meraries, which he may be in a few days, to 
commence by writing out the Loi-d's Prayer 
and the Benediction, as subjoined to lord 
Erskine's Oration ; and after having written 
them several times in the first part, to pro- 
ceed to the piece on Sensibility, which he 
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liiay also write several times over, and then 
to lord Erskine's Oration ; by the time he 
has written the others, and this, several times 
over, he may proceed to the second part, 
copying oil each one several times over be- 
fore he proceeds to another, which will pre- 
pare his hand for the smaller characters of 
thfe third part By using the small charac- 
ters, about one third in time and space may 
fee gained, or about one hundred words in the 
small characters may be written in the same 
time that seventy words of the larger cha- 
racters would require. He may proceed with 
these in the same manner, as in the second 
part, and will then have the insertions of the 
two first parts and the corresponding plate 
to copy from. The student should keep this 
in mind, that if he wishes it intelligibly 
written, it must be intelligently done, that 
is, by paying the utmost attention to the form 
of every character and word, while inserting 
of them. I do not approve of the plan which 
directs the learner to defer the deciphering 
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until he has made considerable progress in 
the writing of short-hand, but would rather 
recommend that he make his ability in the 
deciphering of one lesson a criterion, whether 
he should or not proceed to the next ; for 
instance, after the Lord's Prayer has been 
written out several tinxes, it should be deci- 
phered regularly through, and when that can 
be easily done, it shotdd be deciphered, by 
commencing in different parts of it, and so 
with the others ; and having gone through 
them, he will be able to write out in short- 
hand any extracts that he may select. 



The learner would find great advantage, 
by commencing with the easier lessons of 
the spelling book, and going gradually on 
by it to those containing longer words. The 
conjugations of the auxiliary verbs to be and 
to have^ should be written out several times. 
The learner in general succeeds best in the 
writing of short words, but the proficient in 
this system gains ground by using the abbre- 
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Viations in the long words, and in all systems, 
by using single characters for the short words, 
or leaving them out when clearly implied by 
the connection. Many small words might 
have been omitted in the examples given in 
the plates, but as they were intended for the 
perusal of the learner, that plan was not 
adopted. The student may prepare himself 
for its adoption, by leaving out small words 
in the long hand, and then verbally recalling 
them in the reading of it over, he will thus 
familiarize his mind to those general cases 
in which he can omit words, and to the words 
which he may omit, without rendering the 
sense doubtful, examples of which are given 
in the catechism, as a proficiency is gained 
in the short-hand, the plan may be adopted 
there also. 

The student should not be too priBcipitate 
in his - attempts to follow a speaker j the 
failures that have attended these premature 
attempts have discouraged many, and caused 
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thfem to relinquish all hopes of profidencjr. 
When the student xasm write an extract, in 
short-hand in less time than an expeditious 
writer can transcribe it in running hand, he 
may, by comparing the difference of time 
occupied in the acquiring of the one and of 
the other, consider himself so far by this 
advance well rewarded for his trouble ; and 
when the student finds that he can write 
fester in short-hand than he or another can 
in running hand, he may prepare himself for 
following a speaker, by selecting a piece; 
and after writing il out several times, he may 
read the original slowly over, taking notice 
of the time which the reading of it occupied, 
and then endeavour to write it out in short- 
hand within the same period; and as he 
succeeds, he may proceed on to the proper 
time of reading it I may observe, that when 
the student becomes proficient in the art, the 
lines of insertion may be dispensed with 
entirely, which will give him greater firee- 
doni in the writing ; and he will not then 
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require in the deciphering that assistance 
which the lines are intended to give. The 
student should make himself familiar with 
all the signs and modes of abbreviation (ex- 
cept those in the table of arbitraries) before 
he ventures to follow a public speaker, as 
they may be soon acquired, and are very 
essential in that department of stenography. 

The abbreviations which are not included 
in the table of arbitraries, are fully explained 
in the catechism, and in the diagram plate. 
I have not adopted any distinct abbrevia- 
tions for the conjoined prepositions and ter- 
minations as I have found them, save but 
little time, and they have tended to render 
the deciphering more difficult; instead of 
them, 1 have introduced the apostrophe, or 
sign of completion, which I have found to 
answer every purpose ; but should the writer 
prefer a distinct character, he may select a 
particular letter from each of them, and use 
the character for it as the abbreviation, in- 
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Stead of the apostrophe : as p for prOy g for 
ing^ &c. 

Having gone over in this introduction 
those practical and essential parts which con- 
stitute the body of the system, and which I 
wish to keep quite distinct from, and inde- 
pendant of, the second course, and the re- 
creative short-hand, the latter of which is to 
be considered merely as a speculative, and 
as a minor appendage to the work : 

I shall proceed to make some remarks on 
an enquiry which has probably been made 
by the reader, as to what time the learner 
wbuld require before he could follow a speak- 
er. The only reply that I can make, is, that 
the object may be attained quite as soon by 
this system, as by any other, and (like au- 
thors in general) I am inclined to think it 
might be acquired by this system in a much 
shorter period. The time in gaining a pro- 
ficiency must greatly depend on the assi- 
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duity, and on the determinate perseverance 
of the student. The theory of this system, 
excepting the table of arbitraries, may be 
acquired in a few days ; but the mechanical 
dexterity which is essential in following a 
tspeaker can only be produced by practice* 
The powers of the body, and the faculties of 
the soul, by degrees, imi>ibe the spirit, and 
strenuously unite in promoting the cause of 
stenography. Thus the hand, the ear, the 
eye, the perception, and the memory of the 
student gradually become in a sense steno* 
graphical, evincing the extraordinary effects 
of stenography in forming them for the 
accomplishment of its purposes, though this 
is not effected all at once, and like arithmet-* 
ical progression, the advances are but small, 
yet perseverance surprisingly accumulates 

them* 



# 
The theory of this system of short-hand 

(as to the forms and combinations of the 
different characters of the alphabet) is easily 
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understood, and soon acquired ; and its eff^* 
tive part is merely a straight forward course, 
but in every system, the path to practical 
proficiency is in its progress covered witji a 
mist that bounds the prospect, ^hiJies the 
confidence, and tries the patience of the 
young stenographer ; but the .desired object 
is not the more distant on that account, and 
by a continued steady pace, it wiU soon burst 
upon his view in the most elating in^^nner. 
I would here caution the student against ever 
postponing the further prosecution of his 
practice to a more convenient period; it 
would not only protract the time, which is a 
disadvantage, but it would throw his hand 
out, and he would resume his pen under the 
most discouraging circumstances. 

I sliall now proceed to the second course of 
insertion ; and though its Arrangement was 
subsequent to my determination to publish 
the parts previously alluded to, yet I have 
given it a sufficient trial to satisfy my mind 
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as to its fitness and utility^ but as I am aware 
that a seeming difficulty and an intricacy 
will appear on the first inspection of it, and 
on its first adoption, which may raise some 
doubts, as to its eligibility, that may prove 
detrimental to the other parts of the work ; 
I would wish it to be considered rather as an 
appendix to the rest than as essential to it. 
The study of it may be deferred till the stu- 
dent has gained a proficiency in the other 
part of the system. 

The design, the construction, and the ob- 
jections that may be brought against the 
second course, will require some notice. The 
design of this course is to save the insertion 
of the initial character of every word,, whe- 
ther vowel or consonant ; and as it is only to 
be used in conjunction with the arbitrary 
abbreviations, it would save upon an average 
one third of the characters. The method by 
which this object is effected, is, by the adop- 
tion of a number of lines, spaces, and bars. 
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somewhat similar to the stave in music, and 

by allotting to each letter of the alphabet a 

distinct iSpot in that stave, so that a character 

commencing from either of those lines, spaces 

6r bars (which are ranged in small alpha-* 

betical columtis) is Considered as belonging 

to the particular letter appointed to that spot. 

Thus the character for t^ commencing from 

the / place, would be light; from the m place, 

it would be might; from the ti place, night ^ 

from the s place, sight ; from the t place^ 

tight ; and from the w place, white ; so that 

either of these words might be expressed by 

one small simple straight stroke, though lot^ 

not, soty and what, might be expressed by some 

of the above associations, yet the connection 

in which they stood would always distinguish 

them. 

There are two parts, besides the initiatory 
game, in the second course. In the first part, 
the stave and spaces are made large, not for 
the purpose of using larger characters, but 
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for the more conspicuous exhibition of the 
particular departments of the different letters^ 
The student may copy the example, Filial 
Regard, out on to the first part a sufficient 
number of times to render the insertion and 
the deciphering quite familiar to him ; he 
may then copy it from that on to the second 
part several times, and follow the other me- 
thods recommended in the first course.'*' When 
the student becomes expert in the decipher- 
ing, he may frequently, when the word be- 
gins with a vowel, save the two first letters ; 
the trying it with an A, as before mentioned,t 
in case of any doubt, would always determine 
it. Thus m^ commenced from the / place, 
would be allum ; r, from the v place, would 
be ever ; r, from the n place, would be inner; 
ty from the c place, would be occur ; r, from 
the p place, would be upper* And when the 
vowel is preceded by an A, the three first 
letters need not be inserted ; thus «, from the 
r place, would be harems ; n, from the v place, 

♦ Page 62. f Page ^8. 
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would be heapen^i n^ fronl the d place, woidd 
be hidden; r, iroiii the n place, wouM be 
honour ; and a dot, the character fior i, from 
tibe r place, would be Awry. Thus each of 
these words, and a great many more, con- 
taining, two sylbtbles, may be written with 
oi^ simple clmracter, the h and the connec- 
tion would always be sufficient tests. Though 
this course and the taUe of arbitrary abbre-^ 
viation% without which it cannot be eflfect- 
ually adopted, may appear to the reader 
very difficult ; but where are the diflfeulties^ 
wbefii compared with the acquirement of any 
foreign language, either ancient or modem, 
iu which many mere children are making 
very considerable advances. Every branch 
of literature appears difficult, until practice 
renders it otherwise ; and I may venture to 
affirm, that there can be no part of the school- 
boy's education, whether it be reading, writ- 
ing, arithmetic, or any other study, so easy 
to be acquired^ as the patts of this system 
just alluded to* 
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One objection that may be made to tbe 
second course of insertion, is, that it requires 
the paper to be ruled in a very particular 
way, to which I would observe, that through 
my having a quantity of paper prepared at 
a time, persons might have books c^ it at 
little more expence than plain paper would 
come to. But the principal objection that 
may be urged against it, is the quickness and 
the exactness required in the movements from 
one place to another. To this I would ob- 
serve, that the locomotive faculty of the hand, 
when brought to perfection by tuition and 
practice, would have been quite in«edible, 
if we had not frequently witnessed its per- 
formances, when we see Cecilia's finger fly 
from note to note, from key to key, with all 
the velocity of thought; and when we viei¥ 
Lyra's hand sweep o'er the strings in pres- 
tissimo with unhesitating precision, and all 
this effected without requiring the aid of 
sight, can it be affirmed, that to move the 
pen with rapidity and ease, fix^m letter to 
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letter (all of which are brought nearly be- 
neath its point) is a plan quite impracti- 
cable ? 

When it is recollected that the piano and 
harp are placed before children of tender age 
and sex, as ordinary accomplishments, th^ 
imaginary difficulties of this plan must surely 
disappear, and its comparative simplicity 
must be evident. 

Another appendage to this system, is the 
recreative short-hand pourtrayed in the fron- 
tispiece, and formed by placing together a 
number of stenographic characters, accord- 
ing to the fancy and the invention of the 
short-hand writer. Though this part is in 
itself of trivial importance, yet it has some 
indirect advantages attached to it. One is, 
that it may tend to attract and engage the 
attention of the young, who may be induced 
to decipher and imitate the characters, of 
which the figures are composed, and thereby 
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gain a knowledge of them, and avoiding the 
apprehension of immediate labour, be imper- 
oeptibly led over the threshold of the study. 
Another advantage is, that it may exercise 
their minds in different sciences and lan- 
guages, in the selection of fit subjects for the 
formation of figures of a similar kind ; and 
the practice in drawing might also be of 
some little service. 

As those methods are the most attractive 
and successful which combine amusement with 
instruction, I have introduced two games : 
ond for the purpose of familiarizing to the 
mind of the yoiing student the alphabetical 
positions of the second course. In the rhyme 
whfdi accompanies the game, quantity and 
style have not been studied; and, though 
these qualities would be indispensible in a 

piece professedly poetical, yet in this case I 
did not consider them essential to my pur- 
pose. The other game is intended to facili- 
tate the knowledge df the abbreviations of the 

K 
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table of arbitraries. The modes of conducting 
these games will be met with in the subse- 
quent part of the work. If the student should 
not be able to reconcile his mind to the table 
of arbitraries, and the second course of in- 
sertion, which through their novelty, might 
be the case, he may dispense with them, and 
adopt the other part of the system. They 
could be, and I should hope would be, studied 
at an ulterior period. 

Having given a sketch of the principal 
features of the work, which is now submitted 
to the candid inspection of the public ; it 
having been prepared for the press, during 
the intervals of engagements, and amidst 
other trying anxieties, its composition would 
rather meet the eye of generous indulgence 
than challenge the scrutiny of criticism. My 
principal aim has been to render it Intel- 
ligible to the apprehensions of the young. 
I have sometimes conceived myself to be 
conversing with the simple and ingenuous 
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youth, endeavouring by the most familiar 
methods to explain the particulars of the 
system to him, and to urge upon his mind 
those considerations which would be most 
essential to his success, adding line to line, 
and precept to precept, which may be con- 
sidered by some as needless repetitions;: 
however, I should hope, that when this vo- 
lume is looked into by persons of matured 
minds, they will not find it devoid of interest 
or information. When I consider the many 
publications of this description which have 
issued from the press within these few years ; 
some of late construction, and others abridged 
reprints from deceased authors, and all hav- 
ing, in a greater or in a less degree, their 
separate and peculiar claims upon public fa- 
vour ; the varied estimates' made of cotem- 
porary works, and the disadvantages under 
which a new system labours, for to those 
wholly unacquainted with short-hand, most 
of its expedients seem difficult and intricate, 
and to those who are acquainted with short- 
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hand^ the methods of that system with which 
they are familiar, seem more easy than those 
of the other which they have not practised ; 
all I can reasonably hope for, is, that this 
system may obtain a proportionate share of 
public patronage ; and should it throw any 
additional light upon stenographic research^ 
and be any assistance to those who may in 
future explore (for public benefit) this im-^ 
portant subject, my feelings would be highly 
gratified, and my labour amply rewarded^ 
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Quest. Which is the most likely way to 
understand the explanations given in the 
catechism of the different short-hand cha* 
raeters 1 

Asa. The catechism is best understood by 
a reference, at every question and answer, to 
the plates, especially the explanatory and the 
diagram, comparing the description given of 
each character in the catechism, with its form 
and situation in the plates, and forming the 
same on n separate paper, with the kind of 
letter of which it forms a part. 
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Q. How are the short -hand characters 
formed ? 

A. By simple, straight, and curved strokes, 
being small and distinct portions of the letters 
they represent , by which expedient they are 
easUyimpressed on the memory. 

Q. How are the vowels formed, which are 
a, e, t, and u^ also w and y, when they do 
not begin a syllable ? 

A. The vowels are formed by very short 
straight strokes, to be made no longer than is 
necessary for the deciphering of their diflferent 
directions, excepting t, which is formed by a 
dot. 

Q. How are the consonants divided ? 

A. Into straight strokes, slight curves or 
quadrants, short curves or semi-circles, and 
the circular character for k. 

Q. What is the form of the character for a ? 

A. ^ is a very small portion of the thick 
stroke of the Roman A. 

Q. How is b formed ? 

A. B is formed by the down stroke of the 
Italic \) , sloped in the contrary direction. 
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Q, How is c represented ? 

A. C, at the beginning of words, or in the 
table of arbitraries, is represented by the 
circular part of the Roman C ; but in the 
subsequent part, the character for k^ when 
sounded hard, and s^ when soft, is to be used. 

Q. What is the form of the character for 

A. Chy in the table of arbitraries, and at 
the commencement of words, is formed by a 
character for e, with a loop fixed to the upper 
point ; but in the subsequent part, the cha- 
racter for k, when hard, and s, when soft, is 
to be used. 

Q. How is d represented ? 

A. Z), in the table of arbitraries, or begin- 
ning of words, is represented by a short curve, 
the points directed to the left side of the paper, 
and is the round part of a Roman D \ in the 
subsequent part, the character for t may be 
used. 

Q. What is the character for e ? 

A. £ is the small perpendicular stroke placed 
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at the end ofth^ttkiddlehoriztmtBl stttkkoifl 
tbeRomai^B. «(' Vfk-^' i "^ ■ 

Q. Howdoi*^«fenibt)wcliaraeterfoi^/? 

A. i^» formed lijftMiitimiglttstioketb^fnn 
' ftt the»top<; it%th6id6)«r* a^dktt^ #» dapital 

Q. 'Ho^i)<tbe)«)iakrDJ«ti*!^ib!H^ iiiatle4 -v. < - ■ 
A. G, attM'begiimiAg' «if ^drd(^,Knd in ^' 
table of arbitraried,' is to be* iiteAk hy 'a sdioif 
curve pointing to the ri^t^upffe^ «drtie#bf the 
paper, and-lB" tUli 4l#st' ottHfe'4s(>*th«' <dipilal 
writing <!'*, bul^ fb th«^< 9ubi§^e!tt ^,^li«li^ 
eharaet^%K»ie^««ii(ryn'iSbuM6d httr&I^M^/,* 
when soft; ibay b^ 'kbstitutbd; <'"w«4 iirf? 
Q. Ifeiv4i'3rbii'ta4y'ehara<iter ftjr A ? ' • • ^^ 
A. H/b^^^¥Jii»i^lt^>^^i*at!bn',is't^^!fefed 
a supertttki^feS^f *ii'1f oiily i^quh«i VtilH^ 
racterii^h^ii.c«Mipdiiiliaed'#ith(f//>, J*,^ M'li^ 
and in ttk»mM^ df^aH^t#aH^|9if N4ii^%IMM^ 
ations it is expressed by a -!afl«l^^1ill){>f'' 
fully explained in the plate^.^^ ' ^ *^ t^ *> 
Q. What!? mti ^!iai^fet6i> «r«^tt»ttlr ■/? 
A. /isrei*es€(riWbirth^^a[^>brt!W%^feiP 




writing i; this letter is a substitute for y, when 
that letter is a vowel, that is, when in the 
middle or at the end of a syllabie. 

Q. How is y distinguished? 

A» / is formed by a slight curve, the points 
directed towards the left upper comer oi th6 
paper, and is the essential part of the capital 
Italic J; this character is a substitute for ^, 
when sounded soft at the latter part of a word. 

Q. How is Jl forined ? 

Av IT is formed by a straight stroke, begun 
«t the bottom, sloping from left to right, and 
is the find up-strol^e of the itiapital Roman K ; 
this character may be substituted for e, chj 
and jF, when they are sounded hatdi, and fot* 
q always in the subsequent part ci a word ; 
and as the sound of il is an ablHreviation of the 
saund of Xy which articulates the compound 
aound of ib, it may, at the latter pstrt c^airord, 

llA fiiintttif'ii'i'tfstfi 'frki> /«• 

Q. Howiff/madef 

A. Li/A formed by a slight curve, being the 
r%ht upper quarter of a circle, wlien divided 

L 



stroke of a ;9|;i|p^;^p|^ ,p, 

a By what H^^j^'f^m^l^V^gftf^ ^ , . 

« 

Q. How is the chaj^^gf f^ n p\a^f/i 
fif% I^^W^^*' ** ^*^P< ^- '^ % *??^*»- 

or old English o. 
Q. By what mark is «.](pp3HaJ 
A, ^f.i^]|«^pJefth}j?ldeep;«^ 



^9^mdifme Ukiipj^^im^ of i9«e pkp^, 
when^^ thfe U^iSkh^' ^ ^6i^si di> fii tite 
table of arbitraries ; -«te^'#'feef rOtittd part 
d^a «Bi^dI> 1«a{b>; Wl^^R^'IertW cotnes 
ft i^^lV^e4a^i^^ol«? if^, 4y «&iit^etef 

?' '*.' JP*i^merf by JKMlnt^ * loftjy to*, the 
upper point of the character fArjy, iwlteii',- at 
tbe beginning of word^,oi'1tft^ table of arbi- 
Udfi^ UM't^ sf6B«^k^^i^o#ft word, 

directed to the top of the fiaper^ 'i^ \^ ffie 
lower Ktflf Of the dix^M p^M of l^ef sMaU 
liMkn '4 ^^'Rett> iitf fh^ be^ffa^ of wdMs, 

' '«^\'^ill^s^^a6iif ^ of' aw^ tl^e^^(»^ 

Q. What is the character for r ? 
^' ' A. i is forme(!^ rt'i^itlft <JtttVe^ biifeih^the 
'' *^ ' ' '' ^artef' df a' cil^; dMdM by two 
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sloping lines (Crossing each other, and is the 
first part of the r, as made in the plates. 

Q. How is tf knovm? - 

A. Su known by a perpendicular stroke 
begun at the top, and is the stroke affixed to 
the upper point of the capital Roman B* This 
character may be a substitute at the latter 
part of a word fore and cA, when sounded 
soft, and sh and z^ 

Q. How is «A made ? - 

A. Sk is made by a loop added to the right 
of the upper point of the character for s at the 
beginning of words^ or in the table of arbi- 
traries ; in the subsequent part, the character 
for s may be used. 

Q. How is the character for t made ? 

A. T is made by a horizontal stroke 
from left to right, and is the cross-stroke of 
the small writing t. This character may be 
used for dy when it is at the latter part of a 
word. 

Q. How is eh represented ? . 

A. Th is represented by a loop prefixed to 
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the horizontal character for t^ towards the 
bottom of the paper. 

Q. How is the character for u made? 

A, U is formed by a very small horizontal 
stroke,i being a small portion of the character 
of r^ and is the. smaUi stroke on the top of the 
small Roman u. When wis a vowel, that is, 
when not the firstletter of a syllable, the above 
character may be used for it, except in the 
table of arbitraries, when its own character 
is to be used. 
^ ^ How is « formed ?^ 

A. V is'formed by a slight curve, being the 
left upper quarter of a circle, divided by a 
perpendicular line and by a horizcmtal line, 
beginning at the top ; and is the first down- 
Stroke of a capital writing V. When w or 
wh is placed in the subsequent part of a word, 
the character for v may be substituted. 

Q. How is w represented ? 

k. W\% represented in the table of arbi- 
traries, or at the beginning of a word, by a 
deep short curvq or half-oval, having the 



and forms the first part ^ Hie mikiiB. IfyfefiAg 
tr ; wktMT » "Vt^l^, tfttf cAfttMeiter forw taal|f be 
iMsi^ inn 'iSf^fL"ttA)§6^&Mptiti 4^ a ii^rd, 

poiift # t9i0 <A)M«et^r«»ir'«f, ibiile' tbBSi' 6f 
M4)itrai1e9, or at ^fte Iteginifiim' ef ^%WlP; 
l«f ifi> «be> suBsecfBEevif pcM- o# si Wdt4< 'ile 
character for v may be substitute 
Q. By what mark fst:rlllfteiPv«^<? ' ' ' 
fi. 7ty 1^ the^'fUHfe'bf '^Hb{€iw»i^, and at 
the begMhfkg iofP a wordy i^'fiweMm 1^'tf'd^ 
8h<irt' e&nre* or half ov^, the {^lfl«Mt9i«i«li^ 
the rights lG«#ei»'cdrHer^ «iidil^tR« ftitifeii'^im 
of » smadf wrkfog'dPf hi iBe stri[)S^<}tteti^|t«M 
of a!' wofd, i8ti» ^MMMier f&i* 4^ (^»4ll^ I0 ^ 




abbrevtat^-seMnid^V)^ih«: 

Q. HoW is y fbliBteaJT '"^ '^ 

A. Jr, iii' Ae'tHbfe tif^imttM^si aii^ aMe 

beginli^ 6f'soiii€l'WOMt^, £3 tov^^^^^ 

d%hl' cttr^ej' behi^' the Idwfer' quai^tyr^of 'a 



W^ /^UNN«iiM)d j» the W^ <»C 4b^ y» pa »uMk^ 

words, and in the subsequent fwrtt 4^ Vflbtit 

this system, like the A, it is termed a aiqwr* 
iWi«fWl!r», NU wben nt l»iM<wMa « "v^pel, 4he 
^biiiiMM(eff .^r ii^ tQ ^9 «ii(»d» 
,% Ham in>¥ mt^f 

J^^ m to lie JHMide by a «2iprt ^urwe or 
w»m*Wfi)» |>0intii^ dowawacdsy being tib« 
^f(ll( yfeut ^ 4^9 «ei>«tiyi writing *, as made in 
i^ Bld^iTor ib^ tabl^ of «irliitr»ri«s> or N; 
•^6) Jbtgwoii^ oi a w^rd*. but in. <b^ luhser 
ijP«ptipMt»,ihft «^arfi9<»« for ■$> iMy b« used. 
,1 lQk4i» tfi§m Miy #8tea AtpbAbifti(»d char 
•MPt^Qiili Kbto f y^t«!a%lbat we ipt«ad«id«ttty 
4^4)Ofififlio«yiyt M«».fH^Mpadi<tedbr«ate«? 
,, Ar ll^ieflrA fare sQs^ siffi^ ofturitti «ar «h»r 
rmff^rst w)Bfih ti^ugb febey ttre not w^U 
i^di^Kfld itQ.ri»pi!esenit letters w ft gen^rBl or 

•v. 

i»^ m ia^iiamaiiim{9i "way, jw^ may be. adifsa- 
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tagedusly admitted as supernumeraries, W bM 
deputy representatives in those cases where 
the regular character oannot be so convex 
niently adopted* 

Q. Which are th(xSe additicmal characters, 
and unier what circumstances are they to be 



k. The first is a stroke sloping in the same 
direction as the character for b^ but is to hb 
begun from the bottom, and is intended to be 
a substitute for by when that character would 
otherwise be brought down very low,by beii^ 
added to other descending characters ; it may 
also be substituted for p, under simikur cir- 
cumstances^ it will only be required at eir 
near the end of a word* The second is aiii 
hwizcmtal stroke begun at the ri^t, aald is 
intended as a substitute fw /^ when that letceir 
is to be added to other descendii^ efaaracten 
at or near the end of a word. The third is a 
slight curve or quadrant, both poiiits directed 
to the left-side of the paper^ and is to be jbMA 
as a substitute for n, wb€ii situated as above. 
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The fourth is a- p^rpendiOMlM <l||npk% .begun 
JBit the bottomland 49 tOi}^,^w9^,9ff9^ 9libsti- 
tutafor #, and its aasimilaoiMl^iirbeOii^lM^d.as 
above. The fifth is a slig1tt,i^i|ifiri» ^gnn 
fitKOhAbe * bottom^ iMiviiigi.ibotlir itoigHlibti di- 
Mk!Mdtdtlief right mid of^he/pApeivllMid U a 
substitute for the character for/,r, andtbeir 
MnhnHittits^ whm eiNtnBstaneed «l'!itt -the 

^ M»^ 4here' any supemumerariM to the 
Ba0MidHi]^<iiitt*sct6M?> > u < t ^. . , . . 
'-0!^ 9ha«i^ they are stefwly ever requlr- 
l# |>^yfci the- aseeniMag dharaeleni for A m^and 
Jttlia pi i tdes ceiidipg supertwattwaries. The 
i tea i ei Wi i i tg * ismpemumeraiy for / a^d ffMft 
Htshdflirte the Tegular ehaf«u^tery but b^an 

[il|itvfHEarpeiriicular curve be^an at the.tc^, 
«fciifliy tot aiKgeBted^to the rigfat^ha»d si^ of 
4kiki|^M^r<r 19'he4rupemtlm6rary>^eharaeterfor 
t ly hnmii ilir«wiiiiilitot»j is a isltght^ perpendi- 
iMM^i^AiiN^e^ ilr poin^^ «^ the left side 



t ?. T . -r? 
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NUMERICAL CHARACTERS. 

Q. How are the numerical characters re- 
presented ? 

A, The numerical figures from 1 to 8 in- 
chisive, are represented by small straight 
strokes, similar to the vowels, but may be 
made a little longer, and are distinguished 
from each other by the direction in which 
the sharp end of each character is pointed ; 
the other end of the character being thick- 
ened by an encreased pressure with the pen 
or pencil.* The number 9 is a small upright 
.oval, and the cypher, or 0, is represented by 
a dot. 

Q. How are the numbers generally dis- 
■. tinguished ? 

A. Number 1 is pointed towai-ds the left- 



• Increased and decreaseJ pressure are the most simple 
aud familiar parts of common writing. 
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haiid upper comer of the paper ; number 2 
towards the left side ; number 3 towards the 
left lower corner ; number 4 towards the bot^ 
torn; number 5 towards the right lower 
corner; number 6 towards the right side; 
number 7 towards the right upper corner ; 
and number 8 towards the top of the paper, 

Q. How is the character for numerical 1 
fonned? 

A. Number 1 is formed by a tapering stroke 
of the same direction as A, being a figure 1 
daated in the contrary direction. 

Q. How do you form the character for 
nHunberS? 

A. Number 2 is formed by a horizontal 
tapered mark pointing to the left side of the 
paper. 
' Q. What is the character for number 3 ? 

A. The character for number 3 is made by 
a taper stroke pointing in the same direction 
as the dbaracter for O. - 

:Q. How is the character for number 4 
formed ? 
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A. The character for number 4 is formed 
by a perpehdicular tiipered stroke pointing 
downwards. 

Q. Wlkat is tlie character for liumber 5 ? 

A. The chamcter for number S is a tap«9^ 
st]k>ke \rittde ^milar to tlie cbaracte* fer A, 
but thick at the top^ «nd the poiAt dit^eeted 
down to the right lowe* corner. 

Q. How is the character for nuiriiMfr 6 

known? 

A. The charaeter for ntrmbsr 6 is known 
by its being <« horitiiontal tapered stroke pois^ 
ing to the tight iftlde ctf the paper. 

Q. How do you form the chai^acter for . 
number V ? 

A» Number 7 is made by a taper sttoke 
pointing to the right-hand upper comer of 
the paper, and is the latter part oi a small 
writtttg 7. 

Q. What is the character for number 8 9 

A. The character for number 8 is m per» 
p^idieular stroke similar to the character for 
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E (which is the initial letter of the word eigkej 
but is tapered with its point upwards. 

Q. How is the character for number 9 
known ? 

A« Itie diaracter for number 9 b khoWn by 
its bdbg tibie oval part of the figure 9. 

Q* What is the character for the cypher ? 

A. The character for is a roohd doty beiQg 

a miaiatiBre solid 0. 

Q. How are the above numerical characters 
to be eompounded ? 

Ai The characters for the numbers are to 
be placed together in the same manner as in 
numeration sums. 

XL HoiAr are large whole numbers or figures 
wi4i more than one cypher to be expressed ? 

A. The duQtacter for oq» hundred or hunr 
dreds is a small c placed under the right- 
hand comer <^ the diaracter. 

Q. How do you place the character for 
thousands? 

A. The character for thousands is a small 
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sloping accent below the figure, from the right-' 
hand upper to the left-hand lower corner. 

Q. How do you place the character for tens 
of thousands ? 

A« The character for tens of thousands is 
an accent placed undier the short-hand figure^ 
and sloping from the left-hand upper to the 
right-hand lower corner. 

Q. How is the character for hundreds of 
thousands formed ? 

A. The character tot hundreds of thousands 
is formed by a small c placed over the figore. 

Q. In what manner is the character for 
millions distinguished ? 

A, The character for millions is known by 
the accent being placed over the 'figure, slop- 
ing fromi right-hand upper to left-hand lower 
corner. 

Q. How is the character for tens of millions 
placed? 

A. The character for tens of millions is an 
accent placed over the figure, sloping from 
left-hand upper to right-hand lower corner. 
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^ Q. What is the character for hundreds of 
millions? 

A. Hundreds (^ millions being the com- 
pletion of the numeration table, the initial of 
totus (the whole)/ is to be placed in a small 
character over the figure.* 



OF THE 

TWO COURSES, OR THE TWO MODES 
OF INSERTING THE CHARACTERS. 

Q. What is to be understood by the first 
course of insertion in this system of steno- 
graphy, and how is it divided ? 

• m 

A. The first course of insertion is divided 
into three parts ; in part first, the paper is 
covered with red dotted lines, whereby an 
accuracy in the formation of the characters 
is soon acquired, as the dotted lines are guides 

* The plan of the joining characters for the niimericals is 
explained in the Introduction^ page 28. 
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to the proper position^ and detectors of any 

irregul^irity in the characters. The sehii« 

circular characters and semi-ovals may have 

for a short time their points made irom dot 

to doti but after a little practice, less cha*« 

racters m«ty be made, only obseiVing, that the 

points of the characters accord as to their 

level, with their corresponding lines of dots* 

■ ».•'■• 

Q. What is the use of the lines that run 

.J * 
across the paper ? 

A» Those linM give a distinct plm^ for 
each of the vowels, by whiqh plan, the vowel 
in th^ iQrst and n^fV essential^ p^rt of each, 
woyd is . clef^rly iijaplied, without requiring 
the time or trQuble to insert it* 

Q,. WJ^ich is the place for a ? 



.' *f 



A. The row of dots, just above the upper 

line^ iaai:)is the situj^ttiyix ^^ ,^J ;,^P¥f^^^^^ 
nant^ being brought^to that place,, shows that 
it is followed by^th® letter a^ wpenthe letter 
a is the initial of any word, the consonant is 
to be carried froni the place for a ; but when 
the consonant is so placed as to admit of any 
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doubt as to whether the vowel precedes or* 
follows the consonant, an increased pressure^ 
of the pen or pencil is to be given to the firsl^ 
part of the consonant, if preceded by a vowel, 
or to the latter part, if followed by a vowel j ; 
t]ie increased pressure is to be just sufficient 
to distinguish the part to which the vowel 
belongs, without rendering the character 
dumsjr;^ the other pairt of the diaracter is to- 
be made ^ne and clear. 

Q^ Whic)i is the place for e ? 

A.. Th^ place for e is the upper line, txr 
whidi and from which the consonant is to be 
broyght, 9s before ^escribed ; the lines being 
le^i they will not, in the least, obliterate any- 
of the c^arm^ters made on them. 

Q» Which are the places for the other 

. A. Tlie place for i is the middle^ space ; ■ 
the place for is the lower line ; the places 
for n is below the line. The explanations. 
giviNi to the a, are applicable to 911 tib« vow* 
els ; IT takes the place fcnr ti, and y the place 

N 
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for «, when used as vowels, except in the 
table of arbitraries. 

. Q. What is the second part of the first 
course of insertion ? 

A* The dotted lines m this part are left 
qjut ; in every other respect, it is like the first 

part, and is to be used as soon as a know- 

. '. .'• '^ ^- . I . • '• 'J , ' 

ledge of the characters, and a correct mettiod 
of forming them is acquired. 

Q. What is the third part of the first course 
of insertion? — --u,.: 

A. The only difference, between this 'and 
the . preceding part, is in the lines being 
placed closer together than in the other 

_ - - , ' * V** V t J hit'' 

parts, the places for the vowels being the 
same in each part ^ the characters in this are 
to be made small and neat ; it is not to be 
entered upon till the larger characters of the 
second part can be formed with facility and 
correctness.* 



• ' ■ . • • f I ■ 1 ► 



' ^ Doti maybe aBedin-tlie^fir^t'ooafse iistead ofidifetiMt' 
vowel: c}iaracter8, by, placing them in the respioctive vowel 
places^ as noticed in page 30. 
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0. What is meant by the second course of 
insertion ? 
Ak The second course of insertion gives a 

distinct place to the initial character (whe- 

' <• »* ^ . " " . ' ' » ' ■ 

ther vowel or consonant) of every word. As 
this course, of insertion is only intended to be 
used in conjunction with the table of arbi- 
jtra^es^ it is not to be adopted in the follow- 
ing of a speaker^ till a ready acquaintance 
with tha words, in general use^ belonging to 

that table is acquired. 

• • ■ ■ "^ • ' • .. . 

Q. Js this second course of insertion only 
to.be adopted by those who have acquired a 
knowledge ofthe words generally used in the 
table of arbitraries ? 

A» The second CQurse of insertion may be 
used previous to that acquirement, for the 
purpose of t;ranscribing, and, for the insertion 
of private thoughts, in which cases, the table 
of arbitraries must be applied to, as only 
short - words and abbreviations : can be ad- 
Mitted in this course, which are always to be 
written in small characters. If this method 
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be constantly adopted, and the performances 
frequently perused, it will soon familiari^ 
tke wdter to the plan of insertion, and rapidly 
impfess on liis memory the arbitrtfty kbbte- 
viations. 

i^. Describe the general plan of the ilieobnd 
course of insertion ? 

A. The plan of the second coui^ls^ aJeid^ 
of three double lines, and two ma}<»r i^affes, 
with double and single bars, very simil^k' to 
the scale or stave used in music."^ - 

Q. H6w are the vowels and the cons6niints 
placed t 

A. ^The vowels and the conisonaUte iXbdpy 
alternate columns in the scale* 

Q. Describe the situations and pld)ces <tf 
the vowels? 

A. The vowels occupy the lines and irpMes 
from the single to the double bar extlu^d i 

* A MfM-^kibe th^M lie MiMteHo tliU {tart^#r«b^I>U|fiiitii 
Plate to which the above allades, and shoidd be attenti9<ely 
compared with the different questions and ansivrers relating 
to it. 



u in ^e Xkpp^r Hue, e in the uppbt ipaoe, jr 
in the middle line, o in the lower spta^y n ia 
the lower line* 

i)« WUdi ia die «itmi«lMi of Ae conso- 
nants ? 

A« Hie uStuiition oecopied by the censo- 
liMfiffis Is from the douUe bar to thfe ts;in^ 
iMtt^indttsive. 

Q^ WMch ceBsonnnte «re plai^ «bo^fe 
K*el. 

A. Above line by J and ^. 

Q.: Which <x>n6onants «re placed m the 

X 

uppbt line f 

A. In the upper line, d, iS andn 

Q. Winch ecmsonaiils are {daoed in the 
upper space ? 

A> in the. apfMsr space^tf, / and 9. 

%, Which eonsonratts ^ {daced ki %he 
middle line? r 

A. In tlie mMdle line/, i^ axid^. 

Q. Which consonants am placed ilk lower 
fl|yace? 

A. In the lower space g^ n and v. 



. A. The .first conspnanV(9fi!?pc|iJiJ;f^pX|^V> 

and the t|^ij5^^n ,%,^iilgle,.^, .^ td^iH-.T 
- ^.PQ1«;,W? WF^^i^tHwHtenjn^t^j^- 
th^t the^vf^^p|s^^Jieivey,er. u^d in shp^^j^d 
are to hay (e,t^e, long or shprt sounds given j(o 
them, according to the connection in which 
they are placed, without the addition of; the 
silent lengthening e, to distinguish the loi^ 
vowel ; a^ is to be sounded at or . afe, ac- 
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ccntliiig to tbe serise (tf tlk'^i^tellc^ of which 
it'fenns a part ; also doiible lett6ni',^^ay, in" 
geiibi^J, b^ ^^jipressed by^sihgfle Wes. 

seifited in the second course ? 

Ar*!te i^Tdi^cter fo/ i' id' V<i» m':^ritten, : 
dOiaiUfeii^iiitAy^lMfe:"''^-' -'V - - 

ttte w(Jrd'»ti4t^ to^ft^' Wl^itten f. 

Ar^tMi^tt^'ckk^^e'^flC^isHb'ti^ikiscli't^, 
^^tii^ to be C6%ftiiie^bedH& th«i pla<9B for b. > 

Q. How- are the words laughing aa^'knote-f 

lec^mk^^itknr' •'■""■': •-' '■' -* ■ > ■ . 

"•afi^i' l^ftfer /!s to' bfe'^coi^^ticed . andi 
brought from Hie /^ ]^la^,"Wifi^'with the' 
a^iSin'^l>f' »; will ibrm'tM ihort^Htod of. 
lauffking ; for knowledge, I and y y the /, com- < 
^om the n j^acej'todfrblbirthe table- 
o^liiiitl^dS'fes; when th^ si^iicl letter is al^^ 
bei^n'itokii the plal^of l3i^ fii^ietter; these; 
words 4're' then expressed by Oiily one small 
c^iaracter 'foi* each. 

" Q. How are the characters in the second 
course to be deciphered ? 
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* • • 

A. The diaraoteFSb are to be i^adi m tbe 
small Qcdumns of ^jaiQh scal^^ ^Q tbe samo of^t 
as they are written, caathig the eye down 1^ 

&?8t Yowel ^oiumn of' lm» aod sffm^i di9i- 

pheringthe charactef^ i^lli^y pefjw^j, tbfiHi 
proceeding up to the tpp of the do«h1NMir9 
casting the eye dotwai tl4it^. wm»^lB^lR Hia 
adpliabellicjGiF 8lMieea«i«tt '"Qf tbe <}elMO«a)i(li» 
reading any chaincC^fS ^Ibift iMAy 4») wrHlw 
on it^ tbcta ]>ko«ii(Mlit 4fm»'^twQfn 4Mi» 
ban, fUiMi 4o«<lir ilMr ^inii|^M»ay'(. ihmI Mif 
to the three places below Uhq, «nct JC AW. 

throughoM ^ 'wheio of tlie ■9lmmimm>J)rk' 
seited. T%ilrniay fq^pear rattior 4i£S0t#iM( 
first, b«rt ifidi » UttlQprActioe, it wiU bfifiMM 
quite e^ ; nnA i^t>lieriiti^w^l-«w>9fivi^klf«; 
profideiiey,whQii'(hein:iti9g'W^faekii^r|9N«Mi; 
witb extreme ^^felMlt3r, mmI be 4«i^p)lfiiP4. 
with the nt|iiittt9roi!|l]»ug|it* 



' I 



MBft64fkAfmi, idr 



■ • • ' - * ' t i 
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lATIONS IN SHORT- HAND: 

i#lHlN)Niiliiie«JUiii9«liairaA^ 
litoiiNlHKliii#i^ ;^ i^ 

' Q. ^plamthesecQBdmodeofabbmviaMon, 
ftiid its subdivisions. 

A. The second mod^ of abbreviation is by 
the uife cdT d^ecAive ^rds, by putting only 
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one letter of shoiit frecj[uentiy vectiypifeg yrofdMf 
particularly among JlJiteipronotmSiBwiiprepe- 
sitioBS ; ■ thus/ putting t for tkem, (K» iw-wkiehy 
b iat 4Bf0i^^'f*t&«^fi»oim^ Saui iivttoh «wiW be 
)^xplaine4 hf nh^rebutmliisni^ vASb>^i^^ 
ing out tM oodjoiivisil' i»epoi6it}6tl4 fiiifd <idil^ 
nMioiis «f>tiie 4ong«f l^dfttsiii'iWb^liiintt Ikwi^ 
joined prepoiyilkm«is^i(niiltteii^<«>sflt«fii-«i{>(M^ 
t^opfae'/ 6i« s%ii^ bf<icMH^e«itta','^S»>teHi(ie^ in 
tliis system) may be^pttiM»dt)lbfer«i<iK»«»OMl^ 
c^ intfmatetliat<dkMi^<iWfMili«df4bi* HM^iif^iiuw 

In th^ffrst eimnie, ^^ <Ofr 'th^imiiiiwe^i^talii*^ 
the ^dcdiMiebuMeV^'is t<(>ibi»>f#l4lteir^fM^ 
mencihg Id'the '& ^piao^ ^> «h6 *<^tfM'itftdMiM, 
%hetW 'iiw ^d«M0Bi*f<^()ir)'4he(>lattef^>t(4tt^-l^ 
c^Videttt'bythe^dontiettiori in xirbielrfl (steitctak 
'WheA''th6teraiiinalidii«fi^a>wdfdtis tptbertlift 
•outj tlie epo$tropheiBto bi&<plaoedi'«( the^^tad 
of the <^hai«oters ; : tbiisji 'ktr J^iendthip 'itf to 
be written /m', the r being ibnMight to^tlMs 
upper -linftfor-e^tanl Uie4» written 4ipcm<it<la 
the, first owirsei; but in theiseooi^dcpuiise^m' 
is to be wfitten^ beginning H^ r in ikub-f 
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^aoe. ;AihI jwh^*6 l>oth a jHr^podifiomiiid a 
leniiiiiAlioii^ are^'cnmtted in the satai<^ word, 
idM^aportropfae ia tobe piaeed'«yer the tiaiddle 

^il)M(ilkiftftliUleib«|owitb9 Joiver. line in tbe 
4i«ii|.«9liigs f hviti>b»i^ twfsonll oeuney^ is t^ 
jb»iftfill(%i otmtmoi^iogilrcm tibe. (3{ ^ - 
rt r Qui i{)i99(xnl»entb» •ti^iiA'iBetbf^ joi aMfr^vm* 

pU^&i^llt^ltltd40elthfdjO!(riMNPevic^n 19 the 
^t0imt>> idmsmott <<^v mi^Hit jimiriay'Rratf the 
ffikatts&Miiii&Btly jnemirriog jwoodi, <9rbi^ are 
fMs4^'»ii^)Ued Ivy; tbew<uoiki ifut^rted, mkI 
wiM<thfffl>im) be Ave leiOecurlnithe mind <^ 
|l|e;Mnte%iiottheiid6oipherHaig laaiditmBserib- 
Tg^ eCjttieifiibtile) > tkvan feirrf ' Hanor/thy &th^ 
milh^fthjr mhai^vhenti-iH^fiQtrg^ niot the 

pi»«4e><^th«liiftM^e AhiDgftithey-hftvie dpne fpr 
t^Npe l^'Hi^Mior „r father ^ -^ whole heai^ ^ 
fi^|;;et viQt •^ sorrows > - molher ; bow cai^ ^ 
fef(«iq[)eiu^ ^'* (things ^^ ^, 4ooe - thee .? iir tj^ 
h9;W|ittenj h^l without the^ J^i^p b^^^en ilhe 



dkm ni hMigtti'mudj^ when they >:M»or.'^ 

HiB' «»{»%^6tt of '/Ui& Milfeoectent^'' «Iliicift> in 

tibsitiMrttitb« dtoyi«t8vibrj|bj«»b«<ieiilgiiiiiiil 
a lioAgjis «taiiiling^ tor thtt «M«d «p{ie«Hfc(li ; 
tlWM^ i^ #ttMM)li»f mdA^ iikfimSlr^mt^ ' ilB> 14" be 
written; Hot happiim»miimi«ef4f,^) ^«» 

fiA-yoy lind »^')t«Mr, •j> i« tti b« ^tWik, i)i»kig 

brotiglit ti& t^'^I«(^4br tJL ^TM^ <^kMat9r 

f»c%1Ms«i^y b«i6f «8ect iti ttie«aiiMft w«iy Ml ^ 
-th« |)ire)0e)i^ <Mi», by <#lndi Am^ timber ^ 
Irbt^ lillit ^«tfe tfswrily iMssb^«^ IMy be 

wdwl j9r«^*l%*«i7 thus, ^tltaf « Feif «*<* 
ftttcl^v«fr, afti^n/' /vr^ te to b^ pat, b tKM»* 
me¥i<»f tig #dll(i thepliic)6i^0. F>8t"*)EYik)om<* 
m«tifcati0ii6 cioi^t)!; ^ood tnl^Reii?,'^ itl m^ia 
m b& wf4ttbir, t meihme'ntkigttcm thfe|>let«e fot 
fti 'If \tk ttkl) Ikit fibtmk, t1i6 aiitofty >6if the 



if^ 



•taMMMiAfiiV. Ill 

lattMh]^r^ oftkeMiAti4 other «Mft6iiitie« lo 
their former parts, will-appear to the reporter 
tl*M0i8<B» «^ i^>6aker;^lHmaeHiMeii6^ the 
Mi|t»kMie« '> Thie thii<ii oiibiMsiaft!^ this bm> 
tiMMiflit the -dmSstkoH «D ttoti»i i» known by 
llMt«%ii «f d lo&g «lopitig stn^e; with the 
«iitrt)liiite4*ii» QM«r«««f -^KiteetiiiMii, not <nH 
l^Mftriit iqing UbIm A heki^ ^ 'si(|;nfor repeat ; 
ki is TMii be «ed ^dMffi :< fer ^^ frmn eveflasthig 
to^i^#t^!iaisitiMg^?' ^/^hi8$f%jy>hB written; tat 
»iftdAtli«)ift€irtiM)RtJh/' MiPi^Jl/ii&tobe written; 

iMklMii'Wflttail ; fo^-^King^li;iiig«s«ndLard 
^tlctfti},!^ k^fmljiu to l>e written. In t^ 
^Sftinfd^ the itfKMstrophe) tfaetepeat^ and tlie 
pi^9|^ewi>^ «igii» are all introduced. 
"^fifreqa^nU^^dcenrs that a speaker quotei9 
ok?«MStateft^afMipMition that he hails foefoi^ 
Jntrod%i4^ .^^Itt this case^ the writte may re-in- 
«ert the inttxxluctory word or words, and place 
the sign for Bepeat, but with the addition of 
a small line' crossing it, by which the/ will be 

r ■ 

ttdhbtedintoj^ cdinblning the kleas of repeat 
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adycMSP^^ 4i}i w^teb oamU tlkew i^Ble^quotatimi 
need ^Qt be; ^pfianled ^i W iSN^ «f rtl^^fiMt wMb 
B^iy be wiit(€NB^f &iQinr^iidiiab(ta4ihe'<iii«(jr^^ 

eed <>f>iwbiekrtiiedasf iw<itd<«OT iHRTd |jtfl» 

'qtiQta1idQriiiiiy«ben»itiserted. ^>Por exMiipls»4^ 
1< For B(iy tiboughlSiarci no(;«t yoii]^^h(»^)ta{ 
Brieitheir avoi^fiMii^/ wAys* my «iafs,'idalth><M 
Lord ; fof at the .ifeavaiis aire liigfa<»^ than iM 
earth, so ar0?.iiiy wa^rt faigheptliaii yeir wfaiy«5 
and my thoughts than your i thougbtsi^' ^ > f^ 
my thoHght^ 1 > t i ■ , ■ ■ ■■ than your* thoughts* i«^*i» 

The solemp temples^ tbe^great ^lol^e itself^ ^ ^.^ ., 
Yea, all which it inlierits, shall dissolve, 
: A]id,Kke'tfa(Bbtis«lAbfablie6f&^^ ' '^'^ 

Leave. DO t-a wreck behind I'* 

The cloud*capp'd towei?s not a wreck 

0-" ... 

behind. 



ftBEMeOIUkBIIT. :lld 

,v,ti^uaotli0r. model of tdibniirwi^cHX'U'inr :lH«fO- 

glyphical signs« The following are a f^w 

^amples^ithe Qiimbet* 4ol>*w4iiob BMiiy be in- 

.Me^fied) oMx^o^ tk^tfneyiof >the^'#rker, 

i!lul«aat^ HMistbe takioiif «in^tb^aiio^ttb!of ctny 

wldilibnal )j&a^^ ^hat > tli^y »bid ^iMord^ <^^t 

; M4i(KMi||eii ioraieQl thaft by Mg^lair ebai«t«t«Ai, 

ctllw o^viiioiesf^ltbbr^viatiott r ^&r^erld^ 

^:9i^illffBi^ tbe»tM>dtidn of tr, 

ibM^mtlfcatOvidfisito^be oomideted'by bringing 

c|pal\{I^Ue9, i-atd i»^to^.be formed w^ 
, llAllllgHaffi the pen»; beingi kieariy fovi^^ it 
f li^tamflraie^ analogy; to the word, it/repnesfents. 
, ISier iMiUA«Miror/df a«d6t »is to^be piA in tjne 
4^^'fKi»rMt4)^jM^iiMr&^^>a gmaU te is to be 
;]^lM^e.d }a(libii^>0¥aL»^JPoir»>o«r of 2the worlds a 
dott^i^tlQuPT^cedef the oval. For albove the 
tporl^^,4Qtyi^ to fbe placed . over the oval. 

« 

^ov' through the worldy before the pen is 
taken from the circle, it is tQ.be.€arried across. 

For round the worldy before the pen is taken 

• 

a|r^it fe» to be carried partly round the outside of 



^Mc«dvD«f(>t»^« oval^ < > Wheft the tilc^sistoii 
iBidnR|il<ii&(ymv(tfithe^«laMi^iiii^ 

~iSitBm^h9tmi»Hkliiiiam,^ ai ifepenRlixicMf^ 
#4ii«0'beiMhled to tbe<^« Ptar al#wi^ tMor 

«ifr#iell<lfglttl]^ rewtndi tc^'tbe^ dm fiist f<iritt«l/ 
li^liiDh' irili (Mftduee soime re^seml^iioe €<Mi 
outlay sntlke', the dtaftblem 6f 6«eriiftyii ' 1><$r 
|{|r«He^>e{^i<jf^' *>str6Ke is t6 !)e> bib«gbt 
■ tibtA tife dot^ orlieetd df the snake, ^B^liMr lo 
9it. Tw ihr&uffh' all etemifffy a 'sntatf' / is to 
l^ etoti^'froiih the head of the snake.' ^ 'Vdr 
fHme^iitn^yttkf\9 t^be bought frdiiithe'ilotl 



\»^td^. VoT^termtUyti^auSki it to be«arrl«d 
&onitii(i%eftdof A€«liaA:«; amefrnMUy^-hi^ 
iat»'be^«ddjBd*toC!MA ¥at Mdht^itUrnitth 
Uneven is to he brooglA 4owti ^rom tke^dM, 
vi'^ib fMrmof «nY; to rofiraMnt it# •yAobjF' 

«aiRii> off I3ie imAy k is to be ■ cirfted aiiMMS 
fefa lag ; the'diaraoter ibr », to^treptewntf ^ 
ifeW nia tiu i i t* ^. <Fortlw'WioHlcro«»,««ro«s{t 
tvberftiitti^dj-widh: aperpendieular and arbori- 
lontailtUna' For erotwti the preasure of tlte 
j^ii rl^^be liMAr^ased in thet perpendietdar 
IffeMi^itoiinftrdi the lower pari ^of tke paper. 
Bbv^thec word i^risty a t^roi^ isr to M fbrmed 
% tw^Ktottti^ary' sloping fines. For <^ 
"ttk^ ikucke isdbping tip towards the t^ight, as iy 
iitM> W Crossed % ifhe character for n. For 

€!)|rtM6gt9i£ry,'a dot kto be add^d to it. Foi^ 

' » • ... 

^Ifimut Cktigi^^ J is first to be ibrmed;wft9» 

idl hicr»Eu»e^ bottom; 

»• • . ^ ,, 

dl4liHiltob(Qr crossed. For Cfhrht JieMSyAj 
iiffthssttobe fotmed, wil^ ^ increased pres- 
siiiMr towiards tUe top ; then it te to 4ie crossed: 

p 



A 
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ib^vwofd quer^^s, 9, with a dot^isto 
be pjuijl>#or i^i^^'ofly 0*9 kto be puVwith. 
the chwaQtimHf<^-4 la^dded;! ifar>ithe^,tiiion|{ 
€f»«ii7er|ifai n is ta b^ fiu^^^withithe. ^itvact^v 
for r addod ; to it ; , for unme(f^¥efj a^^i tW SjTQrfl 
uniyersQiis j«t, coUectijife.jid^^ ihifingUig ^ail 
things intp »onevpowpi^^|isi»e.;e]|pp^«si9pj^ 
the former pai^t of the wordy whi(;)i« s)g^?i|ie(3i 
pne, may ,be represented by a. perp^jwik^uifti^ 
Stroke, and the latter .part qC the i^<pr(li#^^ 
maybe xepreseflj^d) by j/pii>ffig a ./jflpq^^-^ 
merary character for v to the, strpk^i fiSf ip^ 
the diagram p^te. This char^et^r^ip^,,^!^^ 
verse will a^init of . similar < fnodi^c^tiQfis, yj^ 
the preceding charapters. For contrat^fft^ 
character for i may be made, and from^ . 1^ 
middle of the ky the character ^ for I? ls.|tq(l^ 
carried, which character includes t^ two 
principal letters of the word; the strfjil^ 
being in different directions, niaj ha ,j[jqiji?^^ 
4ered to convey the idea of contrariety ;,.the 
sign of completion, added to the former cha- 
racter, will imply contradict or contradiction, 



Qt ttay Other) 'Word <«r)ifoh«< begins with tine- 
by<1;fais>(ljharilctek>-*iifad ks't«bdtffirttk»i<'> F^ 

a)i)!iiMl»lK^'t(»'6ll9iitl>fk«'th&>'^r;dg^^<»f fB^it^y* 
<iHfeki4i^«6y<fi;M1 ^^ fil^vfilFg»ttil'li«rfz^t6l<MWA(« 

W 'JJ^ildiWflai* '^iWdkeJb > of 'tt^all ' Ifei5^»b> 

d(!beH^"''trhffula*^ftff, SWne dloie !*r0gttlttirftti» 

"1'h^fest attd ittost effective 1iid4kf*o{Wb*^ 
tfttfef61if, is' by ihe taMe of iarbitkia^i4*,'l**f»eft 

WtecJi^Mtofefj^fhfej' Ittay fcef%ritt&iMfoWii'4«tlh 
^s^fi&»kf^itfbh'tii^'^i^BM^<Oiies^> !]%e 
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idaciividlda imviii§pta particular rcmdB.ei et^ 
pn^^ion^ attjaehed to < it ; 49Uthe w not coi^ii9d 
to i^iBxa^tknoBiioti or constMiclkiii of tkat 
.eiqpriMm«yimtid«.'at4iber^^ uw^omi^tiniit' 

ythkk \pjst»i^^ mUf cjpari^, ,eilplam i| m Ham 
i^pigl^yijjig^j, for inst^n^ce^ a^id fare 

tbfB ,i«4#j^ J^ttefs fpr^^ ^prifl^itiyoiW^ii^^ 

i;epr^i^t jte^^iKf^tive WQr4rs^fi^«<n3a«;«¥b^ j 
jtbe (^ijqctiQw qf tbe se^iteijiQe will . 40^|y 
sI]^W^ tliat the termination 9ne^t.wml^^l^^^ 
by tibie wcitwj op the olJher hdud, thougl; |^ 
and k arQ the iiidex letters of ^^ecii/(it%^ yet 
the sanie If ttersi imy he i^sed fo;: Ite jgrim^yet 
speculate, as the connection v^ould sib/^yi that 
the tern^natipn tian^ was not required, 3ut 
should the tearii^r be . af^rebensjye of difl^ 
culty^he in«^yj in the former ciise, use Uie 
apostrophe^ or sign of completion, to d^n^te 
the oniission; and in the Ifitter case, h^ may 
jreverse the apostroph^^ judiijiiig it tp tlie 



Irigl^t^ iii$ta9td of the left» whic^ iato be tMmed 

the sign of detraction; and would Aawthat 
put of the w)ord,i«iisertiedia the table df ai^ht- 
trarieg^is to be taken o£ Tl^ereare someemseg 
in ^hii^ tba profid^it in short-*haBd will find 
these apipatrophes admantageous, when nsmg 
the table o£ arbitrariea ; for instance, o^ Iftiid ^ 
Bte the index dkaract^ps of €Umn€lane&^ but 
to represent smp^rabundane^y the writer may 
natthoee index letters, preceded l^ an apos- 
trophe, which would shew that a conjoined 
peeposhion was to be prefixed ; on the other 
hand^ though at> and d, are the index cha- 
raet^M^ of the word wer^mrdened^ yet by 
putting a reverse apostrophe, or sign of de^ 
traction, before the character, the decipherer 
' would see that the conjoined preposition over 
waa to be cut off, and that the word burdened 
WM intendedL It cannot be too strongly im- 
presaed on the mind and memory of the 
learaer, that he is not to consider himself 
,i:^nfined to the exact inflection or construe- 



j^r^^ jw^. . i^asUy 4iMi])gulsJi«d j . thwe;, .ant, 
^^r^^ipn, i$ J^^r^a^^ oc iBeduceidL Thfit v^c^ 
t^if . ;;^ jferm, qI? ,t^^. {^artjdpl^^ hy »ceivijpgt 
thp:f rf.,ftr iff^r,;. j^ift ^cy^pti«e l^fCoiKies aiir«A* 

a^l^s]t$tnl4y^d li;^ the. addition of thet/l^^ tlmi 
afj^e, or, eHcey^Xli^ er^ t\ie ar^, Bxyi tj^:n^mti\ 
Afld ^ |by ,the rpvetrse^ , p^postrophe, airbitjtwry i 
Wi(?ri^^,yjl,tji qonjpin^terminftJioBS^ may be wirr? 
duced to the words fronL which the^vi}«9iie^ 
derived.- / and 8 are the index characters 
(or Justification^ but if the index characters 
are followed by a sign of detraction (the re^ 
versed apostrophe) it is to be read justify ^ 



.4^**« 




Mfirit. 



the i^iimmh^i'mm % to '^i|ii' of fle^ 

cud off 'the fliTst ^'^IMM'W iWw6it'm>f 
repr^s^lrt, 'did dft^h W^h^fiil^hi^'tti^' 'ii^gitiiv^ 
i«to kn affirrattt^^,'' a^ iri'th^'ft^llo^ftf^ ekJ-' 
aittplfe'.-" i«'kVi*'*^'"a*y "tlid'iiidgi^ fcKMfctyi^foif' 

tkttt^it >i8 td h4'mm>'tir^^kt^f^d'M^ 

o<toe#f *a»4} >'*h4 *<4^iaJJ%J^6ytropfe, 'br^ 'ki^ 
oC*temptetioii|it)^Asfifyi^l<^b^^i4'AyitNieik6 
ti««fleg*tive ♦, ' <hUs; tiitou^ J^^'sArid i' ii*^ tte 
itid^x^' <«haii^actertf f(W ^apptbhikiii^, ytei % 
pliM3ihg:ai^ a^oiM;Fdphe<befbi*e tlidse' characters, 
it i»t$thfa»ees thait dime H^iM^'Wto ^t^ede it, 
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ADDITIONAL AND RECAPITULATORY 

REMARKS. 



DiPtHONOS AND TRIPTHONGS. 

..-...■ ■ . • . . • . • . 

.'I • 

' When dipthoogs and tripthooigs are impro* 
pel*, the souoding letter is only io be noticed 
lA $bort^hand ^ 9S in the wcntls chy and new^ 
t]^ character for d. Is in the first course^ t^. 
be brought to the a place £or day^ and n tx^ 
be brougjbt to the m place for neu>; but when 
]^per^ tb^ first vowel may ^ in general, bet 
Qotieed, (m in the word votpj th^ r td be^ 
brought to the q Umv 

. Ponble vowehi may generally be ejipkiessed: 
by one of them, except the double ^Of a$ iA 
the word too^ when the ^ is to be made in the 
u place. The tripthongs are to be expressed, 
according to their sounds, as in the wor^ 
vieWy beaUy and awe ; the t? to be brought to 
the u place for view ; the 6 to be brought to 
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tthe line for beau : and an r to be made on 
the Q line for awe. 

DOUBLE CONSONANTS. 

DouUe consonants in the middle or at the 
end of words, may generally be expressed by 
the insertion of one of them, as in the word 
iittemess; one t and one s will be found quite 
«iifficient to give the distinct sounds, but when 
the recurring letter is separated by a vowel, 
one character may be made, only lengthened 
sufficiently to shew, that more than one letter 
is intended, as in the words title and rural. 

PUNCTUATION. 

Ordinary writing is much more complete 
and perfect when the punctuation is inseiled; 
yet the sense may, in general, be understood 
when points and stops are altogether omitted, 
which is frequently evident in letter-writing, 
particularly in commercial transactions ; for 
in the despatch of business, the minutiae of 

punctuation is but seldom attended to, and 

a 
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as stenography professes to reject every thing 
that is not necessary to the explicit decipher- 
ing of it, the only mode, used in this system, 
to express the principal pauses, is by leaving 
a wider space in those parts of the writing ; 
but should the writer inadvertently proceed, 
without leaving the required space, he may 
take the first opportunity of noting the pause, 
by placing there two small marks, similar to 
those used to divide the figures in pounds, 
shillings, and pence ; when placed after a 
question, they may be sloped in a reversed 
direction. 

PAPER, P£NS, PENCILS AND INK. 

Wove paper (especially hot-pressed) does 
not resist, or wear the point of the pen or 
pencil, so much as laid paper. 

The pens should be made from good 
Hambro^ pinions, well prepared; the slit 
short, and the nib cut fine. 

The lead of the pencils should be hard and 
black; Mordan's ever pointed pencils are 
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Well adapted to the writing of short-hand; 
to supply the place of which, the writer, in 
following a speaker, should have two or three 
pencils by him ready pointed, or pencils with 
the lead at each end ; by which plan, two 
points may be made to the same pencil. 

If the writer should wish to preserve the 
short-hand, he may render the pencil-writing 
nearly as firm, and as durable, as if done with 
ink, by laying over it, with a large camel 
hair brush, a light coat of thin gum water. 

If the writer should not take a transcript, 
and has not attained a complete proficiency 
in the art, he would do well, while the sub- 
ject is fresh in his mind, to write on the top, 
in ordinary writing, the title or subject ; and 
if he were to run his eye over the whole,*" and 
here and there insert a word or two, to mark 
its principal divisions, and add to the less ex- 
plicit words the vowel points or the characters, 
it might be laid aside and perused at any 
distance of time with the utmost ease and 
precision. 
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The ink should be clear and blc^, aad 
should flow freely fi-om the p^n; that ink 
which is rendered glutinous, by the additioD 
of gutB, is very ui^ for short-hand wfiting. 

STENOGRAPHIC PROGRESSION. 

After the learner has gained a knowledge 
of the alphabetical characters^ he should cqpy 
off the Lord's Prayer and the B^iediction 
from the plate, which' will give him. an i^|ea 
of the general {dan. The r^tdy combination 
of the characters should be his next object, 
the best method to obtain which, will be by 
taking a spelling-book, as before noticed, and 
commencing with hluy ble^ bli^ &c. bray bre^ 
briy &c. and so on, practising each line till the 
characters can be made with the utmost ra- 
pidity y for as the organs of speech are enabled 
to compound several letters, and expressithem 
by a singla percussion of the voice, so the 
hand is by practice enabled to unite several 
characters, and form them by a compound 
stimultaneous impulse, which acquiremient is 



DiUQimmifT.HWaiiirSfi'nccnip/iy. 
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Essential to a proficiency in short*hand. Tlie 
writer may ik^xt proceed to the first reading 
lesson^ and write it over, till he c^n write it 
with freedom ; then to the second, and t9^e 
third, in the same way regularly on, always; 
spelling the* words the shortest way, accord* 
in^ to their sounds. When he arrives at th^ 
reading lessons, containing words of two syl- 
lables^ he may apply to the table of arbitrary 
abbreviations. 

The juvenile learner who has not UHicb 
command of his pen, had better to insert.thQ 
above-mentioned lessons in the different parts 
of the first course, as directed in the Intro- 
duction. 

Though there are many modern spelling- 
books admirably well adapted to the purpose 
Qf infante instruction, by the lessons being 
rendered imleresting to thai simple age ;.y6t 
iisbtbe practice c^ short-hand, I would ratb^f 
ceccMmmend Dilworth's, or the one by Vyse. 

When the sttsdewt is able to write out 
in sbart-band the iatroducUNty reading lesf* 



fp--' 
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sons, with ease and freedom, and has copied 
out the examples of the first course from the 
Plates, it would be advantageous to him to 
select some book, containing that particular 
branch of literature which is likely more 
espiecially to engage his attention in follow- 
ing a speaker ; for either in law, divinity, or 
physic it is desirable that his ear and his pen 
should be rendered familiar with its charac- 
teristic phraseology ; and he would thereby 
be directed to those arbitrary abbreviations, 
more particularly required by him, and could 
introduce many technical expressions into the 
table of arbitraries, the abbreviation of which 
would be serviceable to him. 

I would here urge upon the student the 
most unremitting assiduity, in his prepara- 
tion for the following of a speaker, but would 
again caution him against entering upon that 
ulterior department, before he has gained 
considerable proficiency in the art ; for as no 
one, just learning to swim, would plunge into 
a deep and rapid stream, but would rather 
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choose the shallow and i^till waters^ till by 
sufficient practice, he had become expert and 
confident, when he might float along with thi^ 
gliding current, or be borne upon the bosom 
oif the foaming wave, without alarm or failure, 
so the young stenographer, though he should 
be unremitting in his preparatory practice, 
ought not to discourage himself, by attempts^ 
disproportioned to his progress; for, by a 
reasonable display of industry and perse-^ 
verance, he would soon arrive at that profi- 
ciency, which would enable him to follow a 
speaker, either through the eloquent oration^ 
or the declamatory harangue, with ease and 
accuracy. The learner may form some idea 
of the expedition with which he is soon likely 
^o write, by passing a few times over one of 
the specimens in the Plates^ with a dry pen ; 
this, excepting the increased freedom which 
the hand gains by practice, and the more 
frequent contractions in words and in sen* 
tences which a proficient would adopt, is Very 
similar to the ease and the rapidity in writ* 



1S& lUBiftAM^ 6N 1 

ing, l^hich he mby soon expeMrtotttaift fay ^ft 
little perseveranoe ; forth^ prOfidMit kM tlie 
extet iwin of th^ word ^res^ted to h» miod 
as soon ad the sound reaches his^Mur^ and> Jbe 
has only to eov^ th^ fl||^r» whkK his isM^-^ 
natioh: has {daoed (Hi'tiiie filqp^ ; -and though 
the {HToficii^it does Mot^:raquire Ihetltnes ^f^tihe 
first eoiur^5 yet bef by ^ha4»t ti^atdiantct^ljfhiii:: 
serts' the comnieilcing chaikMil^riti^ 
respective positions of ^the^seneral^nawek tQ 
which 4hey are annexed } thus^a^ pMoiMi^d 
orfdiiowod by 4^ or 6v< would take th6*u|^r 
part in the^ line of characteiis $ - jf pmoeded^er 
followed by^ ort^ 4t^wtmld\take the low#r 
part in the line ; but if pro#ddd ^ot Icdbwed 
by ail eVit woidd take ^tet^<ienttoeipaiA^Ul th^ 
line tif wrttingv ' Vowel pekitSf jxia|l!^Jso» b# 
distin^ished in the same WApy^ ^ r n t f ^ / 
The student should abcuslom hiiii8elf|f<afi 
much as possible^ to the abbreviation of>%l^rds^ 

« 

ai^ to the shortening of sentences, according 
to the difiS^rent directioiM) that; have been 
given, which inay be gradually effected, by 
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Ifiteiiiniiig ordinary writing by contracted 
•wcnrdfl, and by senlences in which those words 
limt are imj^ed 1^ the ecmnection, have been 
iQBttkted, similar to the transcripts of the spe^ 
fiimens. The learner may as he proceeds in 
the writing of it, cover the upper line j and 
fdlaf neadii^ it Bvet several times, in ^his 
wajr,^ he may transcribe the contractions on 
to'aaothet paper^ and interline that with the 
^short*hand diaraeters, and again cover the 
tJlduiary letters, as he proceeds in decipher- 
l«g of the sluMrt4mnd ; and, lastly^ transfer 
the sbort*hand on to a separate paper, Use^ 
less letters, and other waste writings, would 
amwef for the first entries. 
• 1 Lists of tile dififerent contractions and the 
luerc^lyphio characters which form the cir- 
j^s in the Diagram Plate, might be written 
Mit with consideraUe advantage^ 
. Beside the characters for 6, s andy being 
reversed as to the commencing of them, when 
vsed as supernumeraries, the / or the n may 

R 



'\ 



1S2 ilK»fAlt«ft ON 

«lS6 b6 revetted {wll<^ a iteik>endii^ ohanib^ 
Vet wmM b0 incdnrenl^M, aod vh^ the 
i^Mf acter i»a ^V6t«ed ^^uld tiot dash witk 
any etker pait of %h^ word) as in th#» ^^irords 
UberaUty ^vA m^tHMhf ; in whkh casee^ tiMft 
ktter / of the fi^st, i^nd the latter it of the last 
ii0M*d) may li^ b«^an from the. bdtfecHii ; but 
Wheih9 tlte Mv^rsed charaeter Wi^uld intejf eie 
i»rkb tbe dCher pait of the word^ the iiegwlar 
iuperntimerar; must be adopted* 

I qanaot elobe tbia part of the ¥^rk^ with*- 
lait again aUudia^ t6 th& iaMginary dyi»- 
eulties that have caused many of those who 
have purchased Systems of liteBogra]^}^^ to 
relinquish the study of it ; i caiH assure the 
tiiaid, or the diffident reader, thai tbero is 
no attainment in letters, ot soaroely anjr 
amusement but requires more applioation 
than is necessary for the ao^remeot o£ 
H^ort^band ; it is a mole hiU compared idth 
the a^ &, e^ &c. which the lisping infiuit baa 
tp sttirmomit ; and oven the youngster^ with 



hfy marbles, nlust bMtow ifKMre praoittce a» 
th^in^ beffore he Mti play a game wiiit tolein 
able deicterity, than wdKld 4ie neonnwy &r 
the student's attainment to m pcmfioiMi^ iir 
stenography. 

I make these humble, but incontrovertible 
comparisons, in order to rouse the drooping 
energies of the dispirited, and to convince 
them that a determined and an undaunted 
procedure would ensure success. 

Though the ardent enquirer may not be 
able to ascertain the exact time, 'when he 
shall arrive at the desired goal, the rising 
ground intervening and concealing that pe- 
riod from his view, yet let him go forward,, 
and encourage himself by recollecting that 
every fresh acquirement in the art is an 
additional progressive advance in his pur- 
suit ; a knowledge of the different characters 
is one distance gained ; to be able to com- 
pound them with ease, is another distance 
gained ; to be able to write faster with them 
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than by ordinary writing, is another dis- 
tance gained ; and if he thus press onward^ 
hb will soon arrive at the full enjoyment of 
ctomplete proficiency. 
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ARBITRARY ABBREVIATIONS, 



A(&) 



ABASK 

abbey 

abject 

abjure 

abled 

above 

abound 

abrupt 

abscess 

abses^ 

al^lve' 

abistain 

abstruse 

absurd 

abyss 





accede 


• 


advent 


qh 




accent 


ih 


adverse 


r 


a 


access 


• 


advert 


rh 


ah 


account 


Jh 


advice 


8 


h 


acre 


k 


adult 


sh 


bh 


across 


kh 


affair 


t 


c 


adapt 


I 


afford 


th 


ch 


addict 


Ih 


afiright 


u 


d 


against 


m 


afloat 


uh 


dh 


address 


mh 


afraid 


V 


e 


adept 


n 


afresh 


vh 


eh 


adhere 


nh 


agent 


w 


f 


adjudge 





aghast 


wh 


A 


adopt 


oh 


aground 


X 


9 


adorn 


P 


alarm 


xh 


gh 


adrift 


ph 


anger 


y 


h 


advance 


9 


annals 


yh 
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announce 

answer 

anthem 

assize 

audience 

auction 

avenge 

averse 

Austere 

author 

azure 

AB(&) 
abaisance 
afoandoft 
abasement 
abbreviate 
abdica^im 
abdomen 
abductioHi 
aberrance 
abettor 
abeyance 





P 

9 
r 

s 

t 



z abhorrence* k 
zh abiding / 

1 ability 

2 aijgugvite, - 

3 ablation 

4 ablegate 

5 ablution 

6 abodement 

7 absolution 

8 abominMble 

9 aborigines < 
abridgmMft" « 

a abrogate:! ' w 
b Itbscissioft- ' ^ 
c absconcM ' y 
d absolutd^ z' 
ip absolution 1 
/ absorbent 2 
ff absorption 3 
A abstemiotiit 4 
i abstergeM 5 
/ abstinenoia 6 



abstraction 7 
abundance 8 
abutment 9 

m 
^ • 

AC(&) 

academical a 
accelerate b 

- ^ 

acceptance e 
accidetfM ' ^* iri 
accident£«r'^^'i>> 

recipient py 
acclivity ^'"J'jr 
accommodMbJk 



€feocompaifp^^*r%* 
accompfiWft ''^y 
aiccompliisAMi 'i 
accomptafiC" / 
accordant '- m 
accouple « 

accoutremtHC o 
accumbMT '<]9 
ttccumuliMa' ^9 
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m 



tecurate 


r 


- addition 


• 


adversary 


1 


aocusatioa 


» 


! ademtioB 


e 


advertise 


% 


acerbity 


* 


addressing 


/ 


adviseaUe 


3 


aoervalion 




adequate 


9 


adulation 


4 


acetous 


f) 


adherence 


k 


adult)iM# 


5 


. achiever 


Uf 


adhesion 


• 
t 


adulterate 


6 


acidula^ 


X 


adhibition 




advocate 


7 


acknowledge 


» 


adjacent 


k 


adumbrate 


a 


acoustioti 


' M 


adjective 


i 


advowson 


9 


acquaintance 
acquiesce 




adjugate , 
adjuration 


m 

n 


AE(&) 




acquisition 


a 


adjutant 





aerial 


a 


acquittal 


4 


admeasure 


P 


aerology 


k 


acrimmny 


5 


admiration 


9 


aeromancy 


c 


activity 


6 


administer 


r 


aeronaut 


d 


actually 


7 


admiralty 


9 

A Tl 




actuary 


8 


admission 


t 


• 




acutely 


9 


adoration 


u 


affable 


tk 


AD (&) 




adoption 
adroitness 


V 

w 


affectation 
affectionate 


c 


adamant 


a 


advancement 


X 


affective 


d 


adaptation 


b 


advantage 


y 


affidavit 





addible. 


c 


adventure 


X 


affinity 


f 
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TABLE OF ARBraiUUtY 



affirmative 


9 


agistment 


t 


alehouse 




affliction 
affluence 


h 
% 


agitation 

agony 


J 
k 


algebra 
alienation 




affluxion 

affranchise 
affrlction 


J 
k 
I 


agreeable 

agriculture 

aguish 


I 
m 

n 


alimentary 

aliquant 

alkaline 




afifronting 
fl^usion 


m 
n 


AI(&) 




allege 
allegiance 




aforehand 





aidance 


a 


allegorical 




aforesaid 


P 


aid de camp 


b' 


aUeviation 




aforetime 


? 


ailment 


c 


aUiance 




afterrioon 


r 


airiness 


d 


alligation 




afterward 


* 


air-pump 


e 


allotment 




AY (&) 




Al.(&) 




allowance 
almost 




agency 


a 


alabaster 


a 


allurement 




aggrandize 


b 


alacrity 


b 


allusion 




Aggravation 


c 


a-la-mode 


c 


almanac 




agreeable 
aggregate 
aggressor 


d 
e 
/ 


alarming 
alchymy 
alcove 


d 

e 
/ 


almighty 

almsgiving 

alphabetical 




aggrievance 
agility 


9 
A 


alderman 
alexander 


9 
k 


already 
alteration 


5 



<aitern*thr6 


6 


ABBiflEVIAtlD 

amiable 


NS. 

9 


i 

ancieht^^ 
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h 


altitude^' • - 


7 


amicaUi^ 


r 


anecdotes 


• 


^ altogetlier ^ 


8 


amity 


s 


angelical 


• 


^ always 


9 


ammunition 


t 


anguish 


k 




- • 4 


amnesty 
amounting 


u 

V 


animadversion / 
animals ' m 


• bmalgamcrtd 


a 


amorous 


to 


animation 


n 


'\ama»fl% ' '^-i 6 


amphibious 


X 


animosity 







c 


amphitheatre 


y 


annihilation 


P 


^ama4(Hig 


d 


amplehess 


z 


anniversary 


9 


* amatory-* ^ 


e 


amplification 


1 


annotation 


r 


^ ama2S6iis ^ * 


f 


amputation 


2 


announcement s 


HRmbc^Madors 


9 


amulet 


3 


annoyance 


t 


'nmbigttiey 


k 


amusement 


4 


annually 


u 


HambitioA^^^- 


i 


. AN(&) 


■'. 


annuity 
anodyne 


V 

w 


"l^ambuldtiM ' 


k 


analeptic 


u 


anointing 


■.X 


^^imbush^ 


I 


analogy 


h 


anonymous * 


y 


^ambusdad^ - 


m' 


analyze 


c 


another 


. k 


'^ttm€iiikbl& 


n 


anarchy 


d 


antagonist 


1 


'*miittiAfH^ffk 





anatomy 


e 


anticedent 


2 


^americfitni^ ^ 


p 


ancestors 


f 


anticipation 


3 


'amethyst* 


pk 


anchoring 


9 


antidote 


4 
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Essential to a proficiency in short* hand. Tbe 
llrrit^r may n^xt proceed to the first reading 
lesson, and write it over, till he c^n ¥rrite it 
with freedom ; then to the second, and to^tibte 
third, in the same way regularly on, always 
spelling the* words the shortest way, accord* 
in^ to their sounds. When he arrives at th^ 
reading lessons, containing words of two syl- 
lables^ he may apply to the table of arbitrary 
abbreviations^ 

The juvenile learner who has not nnicb 
command of his pen, had better to insert. the 
above-mentioned lesscms in the different parts 
of the first course, as directed in the Intro- 
duction. 

Though there are many modern spelling- 
books admirably well adapted to the purpose 
of infantile instruction, by the lessons being 
rendered interesting to that simple age ;-yet 
ixk the practice of short-hand, I would rather 
cecwotmend Dil worth's, or the one by Vyse. 

When the sti»desKl is able to write out 
insbart-hand the ifOAroductory reading les^ 
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41 


arraignment 


9 


ascribing 


e 


assortment 


2 


arratigeiuent 


t 


ashamed 


f 


asterisk 


3 


arratttly 


U 


aspection 


9 


astonishment 


4 


arraying 


V 


asperity 


h 


astringent 


5 


Arresting 


w 


aspersion 


• 
% 


astrolog}' 





arrival 


X 


aspiration 


• 
J 


astronomy 


7 


arrogance 


y 


assailant 


k 


asunder 


8 


arsenals 


1 

z 


assassinate 


I 


asylum 


9 


arsenick 
artery 


1 

2 


assaying 
assembly 


m 
n 


AT (&) 




artfully 


3 


assertion 





atheistical 


€r 


articles 


4 


assenting 


P 


athletic 


h 


articulation 


5 


assessment 


9 


atlantic 


e 


artificial 


6 


assiduity 


r 


atmosphere 


d 


artillery 


7 


assignable 


s 


atomical 


e 


artizan 


8 


assignee 


t atonement 


f 


Artlessness 


9 


assimulation 


u 


atramental' 


9 


A ^"^ ^ ^\. ^ 




assistance 


V 


atrocious 


k 


AS(&) 




association 


w 


attachment 


i 


Itsafcetida 


a 


assuasive 


X 


attacking 


J 


ascendency 


b 


assuming 


y 


attainable 


k 


ascending 


c 


assurance 


k 


attainder 


I 


Hscertaining 


d 


asparagus 


1 


attemper 


fH 
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attempting 


n 


auspicious 


• 
^ 


avowsal 


m 


attendance 
attention 




P 


austerity 
authenticate 


• 

k 


AW(&) 


- 


athwarting 


9 


authority 


I 


awaiting 


a 


attenuation 


r 


autograph 


m 


awaking 


b 


attestation 


9 


automaton 


n 


awarding 


e 


attinging 


t 


autoptical , 





awkwardness d 


attiring 


u 


autumnal 


P 


awning 


e' 


attitude 

attorney 

attraction 


V 

w 


auxiliary 
AV(&) 


9 


AX(&) 
axiom 


a 


attribute 


y 


1 

availing 


a 


axletree 


b 


attrition 
AU(&) 


z 


avaricious 

avenging 

avenues 


b 
c 
d 


B(&) 
baggage 


a 


auctioneer 


a 


average 


e 


bailiff 


b 


audaciously 


b 


aversion 


f 


balance 


e 


audible 


c 


avidity 


9 


ballast 


d 


audience 


d 


avocation 


h 


baneful 


e 


auditor 


e 


avoiding 


• 


banker 


f 


augmentation / 


avoirdupois 


• 
J 


baptist 


9 


augury 


9 


avulsion 


k 


bargain 


k 


auricular 


k 


avowal 


I 


basely 


• 



battles 


• 


ABBREVIATIO 

breathing 


NS. 

5 


J 

barratry 
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9 


because 


k 


briefly 


6 


barrenness 


r 


beastly 


I 


brightness 


7 


barricado 


s 


befriend 


m 


brethren 


8 


barrister 


t 


beguile 


n 


burst 


9 


bashfulness 


u 


behind 





- 




battalions 


V 


behold 


P 


BA(&) 




batteries 


w 


hekmging 


ph 


bacchanals 


a 


battledore 


X 


beneath 


9 


bachelor 


b 


battlement 


y 


bereave 


r 


backbiter 


c 


bayonet 


z 


beseech 
besiege 


s 
t 


backgaiuuioi] 
backwardly 


i d 
e 


BE(&) 


■ - 


betake 


u 


bagatelle 


f 


beatitude 


a 


between 


V 


bailable 


9 


beautifully 


b 


beware 


w 


balcony 


h 


becoming 


c 


billows 


wk 


balustrade 


• 
t 


beforehand 


d 


bondage 


X 


banditti 


• 
J 


lieggarly 


e 


bottom 


y 


bandoleers 


k 


beginning 


f 


boundless 


z 


banishment 


I 


behaviour 


9 


bowels 


1 


bankruptcy 


m 


believing 


h 


boyish 


2 


barbarian 


n 


behoving 


X 


brandish 


3 


barometer 





belabour 


• 


bravely 


4 


baronet 


P 


belles-lettres 


i 
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belligerent 


/ 


bewitching 


9 


blunderbuss 


/ 


beloved 


m 






blushingly 


» 


benediction 


n 


BI(&) 




blusterer 


n 


benefaction 





bigamy 


a 






beneficence 


P 


bigotry 


b 


B0(&) 




benefits 


9 


biography 


c 


boastingly 


a 


benevolence 


r 


bishoprick 


d 


boisterously 


b 


benighted 


* 


bissextile 


e 


bombardmen 


e 


benignity 


t 


bitterness 


/ 


bookkeeper- 




benumbed 


u 


bituminous 


S 


ing 


d 


bequeathing 


o 






bookbinder 


e 


beset ing 


w 


BL(&) 




bookseller 


f 


bespeaking 


X 


blameable 


a 


bordering 


9 


bestiality 


y 


blameless/y 


b 


borrowing 


h 


bestowing 


K 


blasphemy 


e 


botanist 


i 


beshrewed 


1 


blazonry 


d 


bounteously 


J 


bestrewed 


2 


bleakest 


e 






bethinking 


3 


blessedness 


f 


BR(&) 




betraying 


4 


blemishing 


9 


bracelets 


a 


betrothed 


6 


blockading 


k 


brachygraphy b 


beverage 


6 


bloodshed 


i 


braggadocio 


e 


bewailing 


7 


bloodthirsty 


J 


brainless 


d 


bewildering 


6 


blossoming 


k 


bramblebush 


e 
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branchless 


/ 


burdensome 


/ 


captures, ivas g 


brazenface 


9 


burglary 


9 


carnage 


A 


breathing 


h 


burmisher 


k 


carriage 


• 


breakfasting 


• 


burlesquing 


■ • 
% 


cascade 


4 


brevity 


• 


burletta 


• 


castles 


h 


bricklayer 


k 


business 


k 


catching 


I 


bridegroom 


I 


busybody 


I 


causing 


m 


bridemaid 


m 


butchery 


m 


caution 


n 


brigadier 


n 


butterfly 


n 


ceasing 





brightening 





buttermilk 





cement 


P 


brilliancy 
brittleness 


P 
9 


BY(&) 




censure 
central 


9 
r 


brokenhearted r 


by-law 


a 


chagrin 


9 


brotherly 


g 


by-slander 


b 


chamber 


t 


bronchial 


t 


by-word 


c 


champion 


n 


brutality 
BU(&) 


H 


C(&) 
calling 


" a 


channels 

chapter 

cheapness 


w 

wk 


buckram 


a 


calmness 


b 


cheating 


SP 


buffalo 


b 


campaign 


c 


chiefly 


9 


buffoonery 


c 


cancel 


d 


circuits 


^ 


bunglingly 


d 


capricious 


e 


claiming 


1 


buoyancy 


e 


captain 


f 


clearness 


2 
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clients 3 

closely 4 

colleagues 5 

console 6 

contempts 7 

converse 8 

country 9 

CA (&) 

cabinet a 

calamity b 

calcination c 

calculation d 

callousness e 

* 

Calvinism J 

calumny g 

candidly A 

Candidate i 

candlestick J 

cannibals k 

cannonade / 

canonical m 

canopy n 



r 
s 
t 
n 

w 



canvassmg o 
capacity '- p 
capifally ^ ^^*gr 
capitulation 
captiously 
caravansary 
cardinal 
carefully 
carelessly 
carnality x 

carnivorous y 
carousal' ^ » 
eastigatimi^i 1; 
casualty^ MMJvia 
catacombs nB 
catalogue ^ 4» 
catastrophe 5 
catechism 6^ 
categorically 7 
cathedral 8 
catholic 9 



CAV (&) -i 

cava^9^ , d 

cavalier b 

cavalry c 

cavernous a 

cavity e 

celebratilkif'f^ill 
#elerity*f'>'uj b- 
celestMiA'^iiH<« 

eellulafl^ftortMifo 
4ensoYf$a»^nni^ 
cenMif*iMi««4^ 
eentenarflii^M^ift 
centuriiih'tt-^Hl^ 
centriiyigdki'P^^. 
centripelidinr^dlr 
qeremoRTilii /<irffr 
certaiixt^rrtMidi* 







ABBRfiYIATIONS 


• 


IM 


cetaceous 


p 1 choleric 


u 




• 


CH (&) 


• 


christiamVy 
chronicles 


V 

w 


CL(&) 
clamorous. 


« 


challenging 


a 


chroncdogy 


X 


clandestine 


b 


chamberlain 


h 


churchwarden y 


clarification 


e 


chamelion 


c 


chymistry 


z 


classical 


4 


ehancdlor 
i^MMigeable: 


d 

e 


CI (&) 


« 
» 


cleanliness 
clemency 


« 


fdiafdain 


f 


cicatrices 


a 


clergyman 


9 


character 


9 


cimeter 


b 


cleverness 


h 


diaigettble 


h 


cinnamon 


c 


closets 


% 


charitable 


• 
t 


circulation 


d 


cloudiness 


m 

J 


diarmiiig 


• 


circumcision • 


e 


clownishness 


I 


chartered 


i 


circumference / 


.^^.^V ^ A V 


, 


dMNMiiement 


I 


circumlocution^ 


C0(&) 


. 


chasti^ . 


m 


circumspec- 




coalition 

• 


« 


clieerfiiliiMt 


n 


tion 


h 


codicils 
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LORD ERSKINE>S ORATlOpJ^ 



» 1 



'NEVrtoWy wliose minfl burst the fettbiS 

'N«tii . M m^a , b . the te 



■••If a ' 8 ' » .*K 



/ . 



fastened by Natjitre upon our finjtfe condep- ' 

fa hi . Natr. Upon or. f con 

tidlis; wl^6se science * was •'^nith/ and 'ttife 

fit sins , 'waa tr«t an . Jtlie 

fouiriftlation bf whose knowledge waS philo- 

to of 11$ nolj WAS phi . , 

^ ■ . t . V , J ■■ w . . ; A fit 1 i 

sOJ^hy, ifrhich, reining oi the basis of mathe- 

^ whih restre. on tli«. bas» of ma 

matins, cannot lie. 'Newton, who carffed the^ 

oonot U ^. 'N^tn , « . cart , .the 

'• t f/'-i. ...•» 

, • . f . t ..... ^ .. •.-.. 

fine aitd rule to the uttermosjt ^hairier of (area- 

lijk . an , ml to the i* barrs of ere 

,--■»»' '-ft '■ '•«! 



I > 



Note."— The vowels which are printed in italics are not 
i&^ertied in tbe shoirt-faand, Viit are implied by the sitnatibh' bf ' 
their respective vconsonants. The ^abbreviations which tiave 
a figure or a letter placed below them, are taken froni 11^^ 
table of arbitraries. A star placed under a word, shows that 
the. arbitrary is taken from tbe diagram plate; th^ paiitijcu- 
lkr$,i>f wUch are explained in the catechiE(m< , , 

c c 
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tion, and explored the^ j)rhittj{>ft^k % ^UW 

an exp the prf bi whih 

all created matter b^ists M i^ ii'^M^il&j^e'- 

a\ ere matr exiB an is eXt ..to 

ther.-TKI^ m^(in^'*M*d e^iM' '"' ''*."." 

this Ntttn was a * 

The ife«t Mr. Bo^ll^l^hi^ l?^*w^rfe)f M 

The grat Mr. Boil us \^ . was dev 

to an examination of tli'lToi^aW^rttatiSWr^iiJ^ 

to an ex of the o ^ struk* of 

c . ▼ . . 

matter, even to thlg ittanithate^jib^^ ilj^ii 

matr evn to the 'an sub upon < 

which we tr^id^fm^^^U-mkii^^m'^- 

' whih w« . tret . an • was t ' pe 

• - id 

liarly qu^ified to "IM ^^ii^^MiW'x^ 

q to Ink . thru. Hatr ' up ■ 

to nature^s t3M,» %^^li^'*^dlt*^ciij[^^ll 

to natrs Qod was the niflist con 

...... . • ^ 

and devout believer in all those ^tlli^ 'of 

,an devot be in al thos truts of 

* whih In som ar elt in 



) . 



lit* '\iT ' : -'y' > i i 



contempt, as despicabljB and dnvejitiqijg' st^lr- 

co as des an dr sup 

7 o o 3 



Mr J Locke, whose office was to det^qt ifie 

Mr. Lok us ofs was to detk ' Che 
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W^r?/ oiMffJm^yi |>y going wp to the very 

9ltr» ov V hi Kon u0 to* the* Yet'' 



fojjjatfiit^ pf tl^ought. 9Ji4 to dir^ th© devious 

'^ V oir tfiot ^^ 'an to dirk ' the dew 



9 



injnd of iflai^^9^ya>prflj^^^ 

Bin of' imafa t^ tts wont- Irak of . . re 



%f 4§.lWHft¥ *'^Wi,4rom the 






last joppclu* 

lost con 
i 




pift\^ a ran upon 

nits I the contk 



t^j; -TV- U^'"^*^ '^*'^ ' 

K n 

•fi'*^?W--,yu,^l 1!=^ ,.;; .,.. .1.' •:..,./.! ; 



ill 



I Shpi^d jlt.b^i^4, that these meor^eir? QtAy 

/ Shfit if be sat tiiat thes men war. on) 

e\^^' ^-%[iifts an Hrt in ther d tin 

i h 

accustomed to the traffic of the world, apd to 

to the trafk of tAe wort ' an -'to 

the tew^, «^luch practiiBally jrpgulat^ jniinldnd : 
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nH,' 8*i> w«s ♦•• thip 1 litffr ' to'bei fe -fi • y4Wr 

I th ■ 

was am %K coin :^ t'l v;Wpib t Cte tiot 

o b 1 

• Man ■; FMn !»oi«n ' #s Mif • was « .-^ 'gl *-: 

f 

■.ex-. ' tff it* ifwks ^ : ncr. j- " ' dmiL 

c ■ '7 * 

j£r<uaitb0f)#i^ f(ln tfaeiiCliristWiirMui- 

9 . X 

!^ . " wfl .ilirt al mgw he [^ 9Ml>jlr« af like 

q 

.» If 4t« be «8 t)i4ie tii« <: "• 'U* fab^u.i8 

o 

merely the tale of ancient superstJiti0U)f)4Mid 

merl the tal of ans sup " " im 

Iftay SO<ni,.bfi:d§t0Ct^:i)3fc jB^.pijQ|^,>^^ 

'ma ^^9t be dM y' W;. a .prapr :v Ij'i*" 

c ' ■ e 

standiin^ of il^'niythotogli^jpf tjhe Ijafiilt^ 

b 



,,the„ repli*. is . f ^i - ^ tJitltn v ■ «n 

e 

th€is0^ >iliyUK)^gi^s 9 : .ii^ii$< ' b^ ' vefaed ' iii- ' Ae 

tbes - 109 MrO: e jfcnt .7^ .Hi* 

b , 



t * i i * 



oRAfTiON.' r.Ar 9M 



r^^ supr of the • irarl thoyik were f'^liw 

b •) "5 

#iibj.eetif oC.hk ;iiULm0]!talfigMkig;> and^.tiioueii 

. :9i|bjk of Ws imrk . sM . oft^ thorn 

shut out from all recurrence -^eil them/ he 

shwt ot from a\ tec ' ttf' thek ' b' 

poured them forth from the stores of a me- 

port them fort from the stors of a me 

n 

mory rich with all that man ever knew, and 

rtsh wihu. al that man, err . nu an 

'i - f ^ . 

■f * • » • 

laid them in their order as the iUustratiQi^ of 

.\aX them In ther- ortf as &e . •« it- '^ ' of 

r^ftV and exsilted fajth, the anquestioiiablp 

''»el '-■'. mi\'\ ' ' ex'.--./ \tA ■■<■ thf«* » •' inl '; »- ' - 
:* ''.'■ ,b.'. : •• V . 8 '.''^ ^ ' 

SQurce of that £^-vid genius, which has cast a 

?i#rs ef .that fetvt goii ' - whAi as = dost ^n 

•kind of. shade, upon all the other works of 

'<-fcto( iHf shot upon ol . the" othr " yfotks 4t 

, *^ He passM the bounds of Naming space, 
' ^\^i:^e post the bons of flomn spas 

Where angels treno^Ue while tiiey gaz^e ; . 

. {wer anjls trembl wil tha gas 
, 'H' .i-^-i .'f: . ■/ • ■ . ■ .. ■ . . 

- A He saWy-r^ill blasted with exce66 of Mghi^ ' : 
N-;: .0 saw« ttl ttlastt Wih ezSB of lit 

*■'*' lie ^sM bis eye^in endless night.'* ; 



-ff 



But it wa(s the light of the body only that 

^wt it was the 4it of tht b^tl. . : oab i-Hi^t 



•:(r\| 
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was extinguished : ** The celestiat light shone 

of God to iiiAn%" 

W) h/iitt Oil {1j> ^u ifjiw 9(1 ^Jhiq3 '<IoH otfr 



' T ' 



THE LORD^S PRAnYER. o- - 
Our Father, whfr art io heaven, hallowed 

Or Fa « art in h ha 

X u o 

be thy name ; tl^rkijigiMtvtSdAe ; thy will be 

be tht nam tbt k com tht wA he 

k 




m\kmw aT¥ftf hiM»mf fiv8 y 

clMi -^ in ef as it IS'^ln h ., gi? «8 this 

as we ra them that tre 




(tigns ' If 8 an *'*let us * not int "^ te 

bUt'^#v4!f'<ii'^om teVflf tor'^rt'^il';#' 

b«t de us f erl fer '^ thi ' is ^e 

klft^dbttf, the iJ6^er7;^rid't<fe '^tfi5;*ffe^^^ 

ki the jnour an tl^e g ^ f eii 



)r,'-ii' iH'^ii hii)t;'>)'+y oil \ • ; .> •!'>. rLsii.-y; 'H.v 

' '' THE" BENIfiDICTION. ' 

The gros *> of or Lord * * tV 

i. ' (it V'i tK»'i ) h.^ 

love of God the Father, and the rfeUowsliip (tf 
the Holy Spirit, be with us all now and for 

the oli Spirit .b« wih us al nou an for 

ever more. Amen. 

eTr mor .^:\U^W\ (riOaOJ fU.V 

Sji": • #4 J • "^U ♦» ' > 

I. '^' 

™ lit ^ ^ *. . *» J -• 

this is thy divinity which isti|^^J7it^iQ.|i{til^ 

this is thi ' di whih 'stiri ' wihia mt 
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not that in sQI)l6^a4£^^ckemI|g ^moments, 

not that in * ia^ 'saf 'on ' Mi* ■ > ^^ 

h 

ibt soul sikAiM bkck tipbnlter^I^%!iMl^^ 

M' sol • shrins " hak-'ipon* hi' ^im n' 

y IT 

s[t>d0iinre«i6ii, (mer^^nip^ll#^^!)FbQtthat 

iiV dcs' ttiere 'pom -df wwfc '^'^Hir' thai' 

■ V 

I'^'^fel Bom ■ • i& ''"' fdi tm ' "f;e * cori' 

c c 

beyond myself. All comes* -fi^Mfi thfe*^ gteal^ 

bcyn mislf al corns 'V"^ thtfc' grdt * 

great sensorium of the world! Thou givest a 

grat se of the worl tho giTS a 

wh 

portion of it sometiooies.to the roughest peasant, 

por' of it so to the to pe 

2 j X 

^hd traverses tile' bleakefstt 'ffl(Aintains,-7rHe 

ti t . the Dleks . mont* e 

ihiid's the 'Itac^ratbd Utnb bf' afibthec's^ flock.' 

ftns the la llini of on flok 



c 



y 



This inbnlent^I beheld him leanipg with feis 

this ' mo I belt ^m lenn wih ' is 

.>. . • ■ • 

heat) ttgaihkt his'cfook, iidth pit&pUi^i^^ 

ei agon '^ "is crook, ' wlh *• pt'ts in ' ' 

tfon; j6o/king downupOjri it. JO,' 'ha[c!|[ ' 1 cboaJb 

lookn don upon it '^ O ' ad I com 

one moifti^nt Spoiler ! h bl6edjs to .^^atih;,^ 

1 '^ mo soonr it biets to . ' deth ' 



u 

his gentle heart bleeds with-it. l*feace to thee| 

is srentl ' art ' ' blets ' wih it pes * to" the 



^tif ttdiig swaia ; I se0 thou,iralkesf c^ «riili 

ge 1. ihran » I «» fh* walM* cf wih 

BDDgplfih) vl»u),t^ j(^g shafl balanoe It: fsn 

mkhh -but ithf j»t ' ' shal Mt ft>: f 

c *' ' 

happx is thy-cottage, and happy i<i|lifs^|il]r 

opi is thi cotj «n api if the ' ' s1mii«^ 

of it, and happy are the lambs which sppr} 

vf it «n opi «r Uie lams wbih spdrt 

«*wtyou. . / / ,r 

Speaker. 



FILIAL ,R]^QARD. 

To see a father treating his sons like 

ta 9t m J% t in OA r f>^ l 

X 8 

younger brothers, and to see sons covet their 

jr ^rt fl»d to «e «ns CYt 

father's company and conversation, because 

^yii oom fid iso b . . 

X r 8 m 

they think him the wisest and most agreeable 

<n im ^e ivst ob mst -ag^ 

man of their acquaintance, is the most amia- 

mm tf «c i% . mat am 

1 q 

ble picture the eye can behold ; 'tis a trans- 

• pktr t^ i en be . Is a Ara 

ph 9 

D D 
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planted self-love, as sacred as friendship^ as 

as «crt as fin* 



«e 



as 



ph 



p]easui*able a$ love, and as happy as religion 

; p a» Iy . aa as Aa ,.«as re 

6 j 5 

canmakeit! . . 

Beauties of History^ 



EXA.VIPLES OF ASSIMILANTS, 

ting foVf or represented by other Characters in the 
subsequeni Parts of Words, 



:iiar. 



For /I, as in a news-paper, as though it were a news-pa^er. 

By k when hard, and hy $ when soft : as critic, critiA; ; 
circums lance, cirA;anistan«e. 

By h when hard, and hy s when soft : as, the scholar's 
character, the sibolar's character ; he is a churchman, 
he is a churiman. 

By ^ : as dreadful, dre/ful. 

For ph : as, a philosopher, a philosq/er. 

By 7 when soft, and hy k when hard : as, George, Geor;e ; 
garg'Ie, garble. 

For y when a vowel : as, yearly, yearlt. 

For g when soft : as, George, Geor;e, 

For q and x, and c, cA, and g^ when hard : as, quod^ue, 
qotA;e, (whatsoever) ; she is an executrix, she is an 
xekutriA; : critic, critiA; ; the scholar's character, the 
sA;olar*s character ; gargfle, garAiIe. 



By 6 : as, a news-paper, a news-pa^er. 
By k : as,quodque, qotfce, (whatsoever). 
By/: as, a philosopher, a philoso/er. 

For sh and 2, and for c and ch when soft : as, shc&lfijr)^, 
shelfii ; zigzag, zik^ak ; circumstance, cirkumstaLfe ; 
he is a churcAman, he is a chur^man. 

By s : as, shellfi^A, shelfij. 

For th and d: as, go thiMer, go thi^er; dreadful, 
dre/ful. 

By / : as, go thiMer, go thifer. 

For w when a vowel : as, a new work, a n« work. 

For w when not a vowel : as, westti^ard, westvert ; and for 
toh : as, white as (lake-wAtte, white as (lake-oite. 

By V : as, westward, westrert. 

By v: as, as white as flake-wAtte, as white as flake-vite. 

By k : as, she is an executrix, she is an xekutriA. 

By t, when a vowel : as, yearly, yearlt. 

By s : as, zigzag, zik^ak. 

L The student to fill up the second column with the characters from 
planatory or the diagram plate, first with pencil, to be compared 
le plates and the catechism ; then to be ligntly and eorreetly done 
ith ink. Any imperfect marks left of the pencil may be taken out 
16 rubber. 
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k 
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KEY TO FRONTISPIECE, 


Excepting the Numbers 7, 11, 24 and 25, which 
accord with the Alphabet explained in the 
Catechism and Plates. 

• 


* A , 


- i ^ 


« S c 


* B \ 


M K^ 


D T 3 


* C c 


K L / 


th a> 


« D 1 


T M- 


* U _ 


* E 1 


2 N^ 


* \ r 


♦ F / 


'* ^ 


* W'? 


' G^ 


* P vi 


* X r 


* H o 


« QV, 


« Y u 


* I . 


« R u 


KvZ (^ 



* The same in both alphabets. 

•The small letters shew the characters which they form 
in the system. When placed at the top, they shew that the 
characters are commenced from the top ; and when at the 
bottom, that they are commenced from the bottom. To the 
Z are the supernumeraries of M, F and V. 



EXPLANATION OF THE PLATES. 



The frontispiece plate contains a number 
of figures, descriptive of what iis termed in this 
system, recreative short-hand ; but it is not 
to be expected, that these figures can sustain 
a strict scrutiny, either as to their general 
formation, or with respect to the component 
characters of which they are constituted. De- 
viations from symmetry and precision must be 
allowed, and considerable licence given ; all 
that the authbr has attempted in the emble- 
matic figures, has been to produce some ana- 
logy, between the entire form of the figure, 
and the idea which the component characters 
convey to the mind, and in the indiscriminate, 
to associate such steno^aphic characters, as^ 
would form any intelligible figures. Those 
figures which accord witt the key to frontis- 
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piece, are composed of alphabetical characters^ 
formerly used by the author, but which, from 
subsequent practice and experience, have been 
altered and f e^^arranged, as in the otiier plates. 
The figures which accord with the key, will 
not be found so useful to the learner, as 
tho^ which are formed out qf the improved 
^^d^\)^t of the present system, but are^iven 
for the pijrpos^ of introducing the juvenile 
learner into an amusing method of exercising 
his inventive faculties, which woiald also fami- 
llarize his n^ind with the alphabetical oharac- 
ters of the systeni) whiph are quite as eligible 
for thie purpose, as those In the; key to fron- 
tispiece ; they may also «hew bim the great 
yw^iety qf forms which short-band ^aracters?, 
particularly when simpl§> ipay assume, by a 
little management in the placing, and in the 
combination of them j therefore, it woul^ be 
adviseable^ fqr the learner only just to glance 
over thosQ ^ures which accord witb thQ key 
to frontispiece (lest tbey should confuse fus 
mind, as tq the respective cba^^cters^ said dji- 
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t^ett his attentipn from that alphs^^iet, tQ which 
he is particylarly diracted, In the more ii%^ 
pc»rtant part of the work) Mtd pass on to the 
more miuute investigation of those %m^i^, 
which are formecl from the alphabetip^ qhs^* 
racters of this systQm ; they are Nos. 7^ 11,24 
Jwd 25y and cjl^im the particular £^tte^tio9 of 
the learner, egjKQcially if jiot perfectly conver- 
sant with all the character^, asthe examinatiojn 
and the dissection of t|ie figures will tend to 
familiarize his iiund with the alphabetical 
char^u^ers. 

. The following is 9|ij explanaticHai of the 
%ure^, as th^y PPPur in the frontispiece,leavii]^ 
tlie leaTBdr to, d^stin^uiifh the numbers above 
alluded to. The first figure under emblematic 
stenography, is C^ff^hfike (the graphic art). 
As no single word in the English lai^guage 
CQuld convey any idea of the figure, or serve 
as a p^ine f<>r it, the author was induced to bor- 
row a word from the Greeks which was con- 
sider^ed appropriate ii| both reispect$; this 

£gurf^ yfhm deciph^o^^ forms the followiiitg 
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words : The grand diffuser of all arts and 
knowledge; also, k promoter of religion, and 
of morality. The grajphic art is a very com- 
prehensive idea, including all that has been 
effected in writing, printing, and delineation ; 
in shorty all the graphies to which the nume^ 
rous distinguishing titles have been affixed. 
Its having appesired in a military costume, 
and its assuming the masculine appearance, 
may be considered rather irregular to the 
classic reader, till informed, that Oraphike 
has obtained the appointment of Imperator, or 
chief captain ; the vast achievements of a moral 
and of an intellectual' nature, gained by this 
personage, fully substantiate the title depicted 
in the sketch. 

Dissection of the Figure. 
The ear forms the -word the ; beginning 
from the front of the cap, at the lower part, 
and crossing up towardis the opposite comer, 
forms ffy and from right to left, is formed r 
and w, and half way down the front of the cap, 
for €^, making gmd iorgrcmd; the remaining 
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part of the perpendicular Mroke-of tl^te^bap^ 
commences d^j of the next wofd^ which cdmei^ 
down to the nose ;' the eyefbr ^, the cmtliae of 
the nose for ^ the small, horizontal stroke ^at 
the nostril for te, the up^r lip #> the Ibwer lip 
another s, the ^Qrt mark: to the chki e^iBxA 
the chin &r r^- making ,difus^9et foi^ 
down the front of the coat, the word ofj from 
which a sloping stroke for a is {carried to the 
end of the flag-staff, the double lines of which 
form the // for all ; the marks on the shoul- 
der (which should be yellow,'representing an 
epaulet) form the word arts ; the upper part 
of the arm, and the back outline, form nd for 
and; just under the collar are the characters 
forn and o, from which is carried a sloping 
stroke towards and across the flag, forming 
an /, from the upper end of whifch are brought 
down an e and rf, from the lower part of which 
a reversed/, (that is began at the bottom, in- 
stead of the top) is carried, making noledj^ for 
the vioxA knowledge ; the froiit ahdlower part 
of the ' collar, with the semi-circle and small 
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stKdce, kt tlM» hatkot % form ibe wdrd €U$o \ 
ki tbe tipper qMcetdT'of tfit^'flal; iilr*tl'")tai8B 
iloping ehsufflcter fblr' d, '^aM' tfaci^^i^trarj^' Ab^ 

iug stroke fbr 0/$ inttt^l^^W^^lii^'t]^ 
«»Mtrarf abbreyikHoii i-e A, ilb^^^i^j^; hi 
the rig&t fattnd qnaiW,th6^chttractei^fbr<!|{!niil; 
and in thelow^ quaiter, if skpiiigf stroke for 
o/, and »kb the ai^rfiii^'^lii^^^^cm'iii^ ^, 
fef morality. " • -' ' - ' -' »«> m ' 

No: 2 is ^«ib (HabakM) tl^^%{()Qr 
of thrii %ure bavitig aii Hebrew *ai^^^'^ the 
iftutlior conisidered tliat the aiincflsBD^iOilbw 
Hebrew diaracters wouM gtVd d^ifl^f^^e^ded 
ifeffeettoit; tbereibre, he si^ieif '^^Ae 
Habakhuk, as the desire Itid f^dl4^iD]ii;b^- 
tained in the fbiirteeiith veri^e of th^ txK^nd 
chapter of his propheciiSi?, seehied 'to adJX)pA 
with the sentitrient expre^iied by tlife'^ih*e; 
The words of the prophet are, " For tB^'ei^bth 
i^hall be filled \dth a knowledge of iJhe gloi^ 
of the Lord, as the waters cover- the sea.'' 
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The words contained in the figure are, "May 
knowledge spread diffusively over alL the 
earth." (For the accomplishment of this 
desirable object, great exertions are making 
in the spread of general, and of religious 
knowledge among all classes, and throughout 
all climes). 
, Dissection of the Figure. 

The horizontal and the sloping stroke on 
the top of the head-dress form iTza,; for may i 
towards the back, under the a, are the charac? 
ters nowled and a reversed. J, for. the word 
knowledge ; at. the front upper part of the 
head-dress are the characters^j9r,;from which 
ed are brought down the centre of the headr 
dress, making spred for spread ; down the 
front of the head-dress is rf, the eye for ^, the 
nose/, the small horizontal stroke under the 
nose te, the upper lip *, the lower lip. another *, 
a? dot for iyihe outline down-stroke of the 
beard «, the end e,. its inner up-stroke /,.with 
a dot for thetVoweLy, making difus-sively^ 

E £ 
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for diffusivdy f the sloping dowiHrtroke of 
the robe, and the , lower part of the return^ 
form 9^r for over ; the small down-stroke and 
the long np-stroke of the under part of the 
robe^ form all ; the ear forms the / and the 
characters at the nape of the neck, form erth^ 
for the wordear^Aw 

TTie third \b Kdikolikos (universal). For* 

the sake of uniformity in the appearance of 

the line above these figures, a Greek word 

has been here introduced ] the whole of the 

figure, ^ith its title^ forms tmivensal friend^ 

ships, exemplary, W. Penn ; the forehead is 

the /, the outline and tip of the noiSe the r, 

the cuire of the nostril than^ the upper lip 

an #, the lower lip another #, the eye for an 

t, the curve between the lower 1^ and the 

chin />, and the ehint, making/zn^^^ far 

friendships ; the flront part of the rim <rf tte 

hat an o^, the under turn of the i^de rim is in 

the position, and, with some liberty, may be 

called an extended w ; x and w being the 



kthittBLty abbreviation for exemplary j the 
nipper tarn of that part df tike rim^ with the 
Sftme^ allowances, may folrn another w for 
fP'ilUum ; • (he faiiiOk part of the rim forms p^ 
at smudl parr of the bacAi: of the crown fomul 
AYi 65 and th^ rest of ihe crown an n, for Pmrn^ 
A^ the countenance oi this figure places the 
1^0^ ffi^MUhip in the plural number, we 
must accommodate the circumstance, by ob^ 
serving, that as there are several kinds of 
b^e^ i^«lM, there ai^'Mveralkindb of frfeiid- 
^fp : ^hiMe is that* fiHendshijp whitsh they 
frkncts mBtM&st io tbose professing tbd sttme 
l^ai1nl0MJB 4rith thdmscdveff; there m that 
M^tldsbipitwIiiGh^diiby evi»oe to tieir a» 
^aiiltatieegf lokditibere is that friendship^ oir 
gbod will, thai they entend towards the ivboi^ 
iMititatt tii«ev ikot that thw cttthidid iijaposu- 
tibii i^ iSOWRmd 4» the Mends^ for it bas he^ 
t^ is 4M>ni9ptcllOus in 4hA livet andl coddiiot 
^ tt^hy Itiditidt^ls, 0f every denomination, 
but thi^ p^M spirtt i» ftiom distihetly 
avowed and professed by tlrat respectable 
community. 



f 
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' The fouFth;is a Snake); : tthe^ tail forms the 
ei^, to whichik added a» r^ tOithat is^ia. t^ -and 
the up-stttdfie to the t head Js jan /)<1 making 
a rdy for i a rattle y la oir^ular> mark lAt the 
head, like a gillj forms the .«^ ^the top iof fthe 
head the» fi, to which isadded a^ a^^ theifo^rked 
tongaiei forming the ^e, the whole ^represent- 
ing in .the characters, and in appearaniue^ a 
T(Utle''^nief^9i •? •! l. ! .^ mj-. . 

ThBcfifthi a(S)the headed a? Sbeep^^tbet naw0 
and ccbupatioii ^of its owner, nam^ Jolm 
Bull, the .farmer, may be 'deciphered kIa the 
figure ; the upper side of the neck, from, right 
to left^ is aireversey, the crown of the head 
forms ^an fi, making jn torJ^in; the uxulier 
part of 1 the rneck,^ downwards^ is a : 6, ' the slop- 
ing up«str(^e .from it;is an /, making ,M for 
uSie/Zy the horn tforms they thQ< upper v outline 
of * tl]»' face is -an /, the lower ,end .of which 
to the mouith forms ar^ the under outline of 
thejiaiw^formstthe m, and the throat another 
rymBkingfi&rMr fov farmer. 
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The sixtk is intended to represent aYulture. 
The upper part of the beak forms t?, the under 
part of the beak an /, a circular mark between 
the eye: and the flight part i^ at, to which is 
added an r, makihgr vltr tor vulture. The 
disagreeable appearance of this figure accords 
,with historical report, which says^ that no 
creature is so filthy and disgusting, as the 
aquiline vulture. This figure may be as com- 
pletely formed with the 'characters .of the 
catechisin and plates, as iwith>those that have 
been aidepted, and its form would be more 
natu*aL* '"^- **'•"■' '-' ^^y-^^ •-<• 

No./ti' This 'figuf ^ is composed of indis- 
criminate characters, .not forming, any word, 
and may be^said'^to'ibear scmie resemblance 
to an American Aloe, the short-hand of 
which is engraved in front of the garden 
pot ; as this figure is composed of the cha- 
racters which the learner;.willrhave to study 
iin this system, it claims his particular atten- 
tion. The characters in the diagiram plate 
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tnkf b^ eio/mtpseniA \tHlk the ^xplaiuttions here 
given. Th«iind«i'<Aoim'«fr6k«oftli«ft*gtleaf 
foi^s> d| teem tlm bdttont to ih& top et -^bn 
«Aine ]ih«^f(»Ti(ft the mipfftnMmeitaryforbi ^ 
npper ^to^ff^ttf6k& 6f Hie Mne leaf foiBl» #, 
t&«liijlk^'6ittline of the second leitf^'fimn'-Oii 
<itfnjtili«ftMM0f ch« app^line of tkid itfst Iea#, 
fcn^mf lui Mr,i'i%e petpetAiatHxt sttbke deywn 
th^ ift^i^of the iS^ebdd leaf fbntls aft »^ esv*- 
iied tip tli§ «flM« Hftd is its s«ipenitimdrtkHr) 
pattli^lloWji the' omer liii«» df ^a mimo ibaf 
fomis another i?, the ifittef' Ud« <tf dM linid 
leaf forhis 'atiotbei' m, and ^e* downnstrofe^ of 
the outer leaf fbhns an// by passing over the 
dcrtlines^the lettVes, from light to lef^ simne 
dthei* dhstt>ddt«lr8 win be tnAt with^ omI tibow 
iMt f^eWy will to thi^ better remembered by 
the le^radi^ Tti^ npHMifoke of tbfe outer line 
of iM third leaif^ lorms ^^ j^cnng down <fae 
t}|yf]ier' Hue 6f th€^ iame leaf it the diara^ttar 
for t^, tfte 0«ftei^ liAd Of the second teaf is m 
i^^V^i^ed f , dc^n ih^ MUftre stroke an ^ np 
ihii S8im^ iltM>k4 iw i^optatiumeraay; pardjr 
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dofwn the left outline of th« s^m^ leaf another 
Vy up tbe^ right outliae of the fii^t l«af anptl^ 
reversed /, down the l«ft QUtUo^ of th^^ &rsA 
kaf 6, t9J(ing the ivbole of thf^ ^aiGttre le»f 
down the leftrhand perpendicud^ ^^ve tb^ 
superaumaraiy ibr lyi, down th« ^igbtTbaod 
perpendiQular curve tj»« ftuper^^flaftw^»?y fftT 
/or r, up the saine tmrve the ^upernnm^ri^rar 
for Uy the circular p«rt of the Ym> divided hy 
an horizontal line the up^r half foxm^ Ty the 
kwer half forma y^ divided by a perpendicular 
stroke (^ left «N«iiGifde foroMf p^ the jright 
semicircle fif, the lefit-side of the vase fonns n^ 
the base ty the right-^side of the vase forma Jy 
tbe two lines in front of the vase shows the 
vowel places above the upper Une 4y the up- 
per line ey between the lines t or jfy the lower 
line Oy below the lines u or Wy in which lines 
are the wovds American uloe ; m <mnnienced 
&om the a plaoe, to which is added a p^ mak- 
ing am py the arbitrary abbreviation for 
AmBvican; audi commenced ffOfxi the a place 
and carried down to the ^ line^ f^r f^. 
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Na 8/ is the Christian's Hearths ^Ease,. and 
forms the* vrords^nciiftcatian:^ We^maymth* 
a little accommodation consider sanctification 
ats'the^ Christian's heart's ease ; for^next to 
the favour of his Divine Father, and a sense 
crf^hisinterest in the merits and atonement (rf 
the Saviour, no consideration can easei his 
h^rt, or comfort his mind in adversity, ;l3rou- 
fole^ or addiction, more th«n a conviction that 
thereby his sanctification is carried on: and 
promoted. That this is the ordinary decngtt 
of the Almighty in some of the moregrievonis 
dispensations of his providence, may bee in-^ 
ferred from scripture, and from the: worda 
used by our established church at the visitar 
tion of the sick, ^^ Sanctify, we beseech thee, 
this thy fatherly correction to him," &c. . 

Dissection of the Figure. 

The left side leaf forms «, to the tipper 
point of which is an a, the upper leaf which 
appears double, but represents one character, 
is an^, the right side leaf forms; ^,.tfae under 
leaf y, the long stalk/, with a dot at the end 
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for t, up the short stalks, the left side of the 
bud shj the Aippai^.pMt.\of . the bud ^ making 

Nos. 9 and lOfMseithc^ lipii^ic^ tli^ {^ 

Sharony«iditibe^Xil3§QfrtJ3»,Yalteywifn.>i ! 
(Kail the flowieisittbat ideck (jji^^fsee of 

blooming iiatur«y lt»i«re are iu^%my¥> pleas- 
ing tatha e}ie^w se<prQV€»rbiaUy4nlAresyUiig, 
Mtheroseaad the lilgr of i th€i v djjbjf* r . The 
forncnr lor. ita huouriant Jl^eautyy »ts U»fp:Wfi^y^ 
Bnd its mediciiiBli virtues f • the* |att}Qr fpR its 
pwity^ ita meekoMsy ^aiidi jta deUeafj^^. i ■. iThe 
garden of £!d€ii^>.wlth«^aU(,itg AKuberaQcy, 
€0uld not^ present to its £Mr*ang^iQ,o«Qupattt 
two flowera whose charaQteristiptquaJtijtip9 pos* 
sessed morOfJbeauty^.lav^linesSyi and • ii^^^rest, 
than are associated in these ; suffice it to say, 
that our Divine JiBdeegoier has^ by the. pen 
^ inspiration^i deigned to select rUiese two 
flowers for the following sublime comparison : 
^^ I am the Rose of Sharon, and the Lily of 
theTaUies." 

F F 
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Dissection of the Figures. 

The left-hand lowef leaf formid >, in thd 
centre is an o, the left side leaf is an s^ to 
which is added an e, making rose ; the left 
outline of the inner leaf is an ^^ an h in the 
centre, just below the s is an t^ in the centre 
is an Oy the upper part of the inner upper.leaf 
is aii fly making Shron for Sharon ; the uppei^ 
outer leaf forms an, a down-stroke heLow tbs 
right point of it a dy making and ; the ri^bt 
outer side leaf forms t^ with the lower part 
formiS the ; jpartly up the right-hand stroke of 
the broad leaf of the lily forms /, a dot for t, 
to the top another /, with a dot above it for 
the vowel y, making lily ; down the left side 
forms of; the inner turn of the left-hand 
narrow leaf forms ^e for the ; down the upper 
outline of the right-hand narrow leaf forms ^, 
the under stroke of the same leaf fonns /, the 
dot at the top for the vowel y, making vlt/ for 
valley. 

No. 11 is a Peach, formed from the charac- 
ters of the catechism and plates ; the right 
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4side forms jp5 and^ the left cA, making pch for 
peach * 

No* 12 is a Sadducee's CJountenance. » Tli« 
young learner may, perhaps, observe a^ de^ 
Jection in the countenance that correspoucb 
with the first syllable of his appellation^ land 
may enquire the reason^ why he looks so md^ 
the only cause to be assigned, is, that as he 
is a Sadducee, he does not believe in the tb^ 
surrection, and the apostle Paul said^ >^^ If in 
this life only we have hope, we are c^allmen 
most miserable ;'' that wouM have been evi« 
Gently the case with ithe primitive Ghristilinsj 
who suffered the loss of all things, who>exp^ 
rienced persecutions and imprisonments,: and 
were exposed to premature death for* their 
{nrofession of ^Christianity ; and t^is textile 
also ^plicable to the Christian of the presedt 
day, thQugh die lines may have fallen to him 
in pleasant places, though he may have* a 
goodly heritage, though he may e«ijoy tem- 
poral and spiritual prosperi^^ yet if he had 
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only hope in this life, he would be of all taaen 
the most miserable ; he would not only be in 
daily apprehension of being separated from 
his nearest and dearest friends ior, ever, }mt 
he would be in constant dread of being aefM^ 
rated by death from the grace and friefKiishi|> 
erf his Saviour, from the love and favour of his 
Ood, and: from all t^ommunion with' the Holj 
Sipirit; and that the pleasures which the world 
cannot give, and which it cannot take away, 
siid which are now the sweet foretaste of future 
bliss, would be^ with his fleeting breath, dasdbed 
fojF ever from his |i>ps. If the creed of the Sadr 
ducee were true, the Clia^isliaa would then 
have just cause to be all his lifetime in bond- 
age, through fea^ of death. The e:^{»*ession 
of the Burial Service, ^' We therefore coinf- 
mit his body to the ground, in sure ami 
^tedfast hope of the r esurnection unto etenud 
life, through our Lord Jesu« Ghr»sV' would 
not be admissible in any case ; but though 
the aacient Sadducee, or the modern infidel, 
may deny the truth of that rational and scrip- 



tural doctrine,. tl^Q resurrection^ yet th<? true 

Christian has not ^o l^anieid Chrit^t ;. ' he i£i 

" persuaded that neither d^ath, nor life, nor 

angels^ nor principalities, nor powers,; bo9 

things preseat, nor things to come, nor hei^hft^ 

ppr depth, ncwr any other creature, shall he 

ahle to separate ns from the love di.Qod 

^hich is in Christ Jesus our Lord^^rand caxk 

say, " for I know in whom I have believed^ 

and )9.m . persuaded' that he is able to keep 

that which I have committed uato him against 

that day." 

Dissection of the Figure. 

The ear forms *Ae, the forehead *, the eye-*- 

lid ^., the outline of the nose d^ the horizon^ 

tal s^troke imder. the nose % the upper lip «, 

the lower lip cy^to the chin «, and the x^hin «, 

making Sadursce^s for Sadd/ucee^s (counter 
nancej. 



■A 
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. No. 13^ k the Pharisee's Countenance. Thei 
author does not intend that the jtil^iiilQ 
reader should consider that these figures 
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«ve personal likenessesr of tfae^ Saddutees 
und Pharisees^ but it will -^ be admitt^ that 
the characters of which they *Md com- 
posed have made a diflS^ence, and that the 
diflG^renoe seems to comport with the cbarae*' 
terisrticsentimeiifts which they each professed^ 
for the features of the Sadducee seem devoid 
of that pleasing anticipation of future bappi- 
pess which dignifies the countenance/ uid 
fprms the chief distinction between the desti- 
nies of the brute, and of the man ; but in the 
countenance of the Pharisee, there is a self-* 
complacency, a confidence, and an assurance 
which we may attribute to the arrogant claim 
which he considers his good w<H?ks have 
giv^n hirn to the r^ard of the Almighty, 
nirhile here, and to the . enjoymejit of every 
blessing hereafter, but the Scriptures give no 
such title to heaven, which may be inferred 
from the parable of the Pharisee, in the 7tb 
chapter of St. Luke, and from many othef 
positive declarations, such as Ephesians iL 
8^9) 10. ^^ For by grace are ye^saved, through 
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faith) Bud that not of yourselves, it is the gift 
of God ; ? not of works, lest any man* should 
boast. For we are his workmanship, created 
in Christ Jesus unto good works^ which God 
had before ordained that we should walk in 
them/' Nor does the Protestant religion ao 
knowledge any such means of obtaining sal^ 
vation, which is expressly affirmed in the 
eleventh, twelfth, and thirteenth articles of 
the church of England ; yet some practical 
Pharisees, of the present day, seem to keep a 
credit account against the Almighty, and to 
set down their honesty, their temperance, and 
their alms deeds, which are but social duties, 
having their reward in this life, and which 
would be essential to humanity, if there wer0 
no God, or no heaven, yet these their merits 
seem reserved for the general audit or day of 
retribution, as claims to an entrance into 
heaven, to a throne, and to a crown of life. 
But very diflferent is the doctrine contained 
in the eleventh article, above alluded to^ 
which says, " we are accounted righteous be* 
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fore God, only for the merit of our Lord and 
BiendoHr Jesus Glu^ist by faith, add not foroi» 
trwn works or deservings. Wherefore that 
tee are justified by faith only, is a most wholes 
some doctrine, and very fiill of ocnnfortf as 
more largely is expressed in the homily of 
justification/' It. is necessary that mortal mad 
whose life is but a vapour that passes away-, 
Who knows not what a day Or an hour may 
bring forth, should have a hope beyond the 
grave, but it is of 6qual importance that bis 
hope should be well-grounded and scrips 
tural. 

Dissection of the Figure. 
The ear forms the ; the forehead and most 
part of the nose /, the eyelid a^ the end of 
the nose r, the eye for i, the upper lip *, the 
lower lip to the chin e, the chin «, making 
Faris-e^s for Pharisee^ s. 

No. 14 is the Antiquary's Countenieince. By 
giving fancy a little scope, we may imagine 
that this countenance is inspecting some an-* 
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tique medal ; in the eye we may discover 
research and contemplation,and in the mouth 
we may dii^oVer es^rness and surprise^ 
The features are formed of the cl^ussical ap<- 
Ipellation^ virtuoso ; the fdrehecwl foitnl^ Vy the 
<dye for t, the nose r, between the nose and 
the upper lip tj the upper lip w, part of the 
upper line of the lower lip o, the front part of 
the lower lip *, the inner part of the lower 
line of the lower lip Oy the chin s, making 
mrtuoso^s^ for virtnidso^s (cowMenanjee). 

No. ] 5 is St Bonaventura This figure, and 
the one (No. 17), on the opposite side, afe hot 
Ihtroduced, on account of any particular in- 
terest attached to their memoirs, but merely 
be.cause their names would form profiles, and 
serve as examples, explanatory of the: design; 
St. Bonaventure lived in the thirteenth cen- 
tury ; he was made cardinal by Gregory X. 
and was canonized (sainted) about two cen- 
turies after his death. 

G G 
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Dissection of the Figure^ 
The foireh^ad and outline of the nose form 
h^ the eyelid o, the under part of the nose Uy 
from the nose to the upper lip d^ the upper 
lip v^ the upper line of the lower lip ny the 
cliin ty just under the chin to the throat Uj tq 
which are added r and Cy mailing BonoHen- 
twey for Bonaventure. 

No. 16 is a likeness of Buonaparte. The 
mind and character of this hero were so in- 
scrutable, so much to admire, and so much to 
condemn, that it is difficult to form a definite 
opinion, concerning them ; he seemed a com- 
pound of contrasts and extremes, formed of 
stupendous counterparts : at one time we be- 
hold him shedding around him the kindly 
rays of patriotism ; at another, swaying the 
sceptre of despotism and cruelty ; though he 
possessed an intellect of an immense expanse, 
yet this intellect was perverted and. over- 
whelmed by his insatiable ambition. He had. 
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by military prowess, and concurring events, 
gained an unprecedented eminence, but a 
presumptuous attempt at universal power 
caused his downfall, and proved the uncer- 
tainty of human greatness, and of worldly 
honors. 
' Disseetion of the Figure. 

The outline of the nose forms 6, the under 
turn of the nose u^ the eyelid o, the nostril ny. 
the lower eyelash a, the upper lip from the 
nose p, stroke to the lower lip a, the inner 
paH of the ear r, the chin f, making Buona^ 
part for Buonaparte ; the curved up-stroke 
in front of the hat forms ^, the slope at the top 
a^ thi6 horizontal \m& to the rosette te, the 
side edge on left of the sloping braid *, low'er 
•cbrtl6r from front to back y , from it a ciirvdd 
trp-sti-bke for k^ the circular top of the biick 
'Bf 'the hat n, his military hat making Kdin^ 
ii^kh* {or Corsican ; the left-hand outline 6f 
b{:^aulet /, Along the top a, the right-hand 
tipper corner f , down the right side outline «, 
making late; the upper line of the black 
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collar m^ back of the collar />, to the epaulet 
e, the upper part of the epaulet forms rt^ 
making ^mperr for emperor ^ for Buonaparte, 
Corsican, late emperor. 

The figure 17, Fabricius, was a German 
baron. All that need be said (rf Fabricius, is, 
that h0 was the favorite of Charles XII. and 
also in favour with George L The eharac* 
ters have placed* him in a bowing attitude, 
whether this was habitual to him, or not, we 
canneit determine. 

Dissection of the Figure. 

The lower line from the back to the front 
of the cap /, the foreiiead a, the top of thiB 
nose 6, the end erf the nose r, the eye for t , 
the upper lip c, a dot in the ear i, back liner 
of the mouth ^, chin ^ making Fabricius ; 
the hoUow under the chin ir, short line ttom 
it a, projection of the throat «, making vms; 
to that is an a, the cord from the back to the 
front of the cap forms g, down to the tassel <^, 
the fron^ upper point r^ along the top m, the 
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back end n^ making Gemm for German ; the 
back of the head 6, down towards the neck a, 
back of the neck r, to which i^ added n, mak* 
ing bar^n for baron. 

Nos, J 8, 19 and 20 are given, as formed by 
their component characters, leaving the 
reader to determine, whether any national 
peculiarities are developed by them. 

No. 18, a Briton's Countenance. The fore- 
head a, the sloping line of the nose 6, a small 
mark at the side of the nostril towards the 
cheek r, the eye for t, the front of the upper 
lip ^, the slope of the upper lip o, the surface 
of the under ^?i,from the lip to the ehia^, 
making a Bwitoni^s, for a Briton- 9 fcotmte^ 
nxmce). 

No« 19, a Frenchman's Countenance. From 
the forehead to the nose a^ along the top dt 
the nose/, the end of the nose r, the under 
part of the side of the nostril », the upper lip 
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c, the borizontal line of the uj^r lip m^ the 
surface of the lower lip n, the chin s^ making 
a Frncmn^s^ for a Frenchmav^e (nowiteMbnee). 



' 4 
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,No. 20, a Dutchman's Cbuntenaoee. Ftom 
tji^e, forehead to, thQ nq^e a^ th/e perpendioklMr 
i^wn-stroke of the Qosa^c^^tbe line^undcvtliiB 
])p$ei ,te, frpm the nose *to the^ u^per ^ l^-^i^ 
fr^nt rof ih^ >uppf$r Jip e^thi^ lowaptlroe loftthe 
upper lip m^ upper part of the lower 4ip<n^ 
the, chin s^ making a, Dutcmn^Sj for a DutoA^ 
mau^^ (countenance). * ., 
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. Nos. 21 and 2JJ are caricatures of Gluttony 
and Drunkenness; as the former vice is^ not 
Qpgnizable by law, and the latter not inter- 
i^ed with, except when aggravated by dis- 
orderly conduct, it is requisite that every 
friend of humanity should use his enei^ and 
influence in the suppression of these degrad- 
ing Itnd destructive evils. Though satire is^ 
in most cases, a doubtful remedy, and ^ often 
defeats, its own object, yet these vices seem 
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peculiarly within its sphere of action^ for 
many who would turn a deaf ear to reason^ 
who would resist remonstranties^ who close 
their eyes to their own interests, and who 
make a mock of sin, might be struck at the 
sight of these vices, depicted in their dis« 
gusting and disgraceful deformities^ As 
these topics have inadvertently fallen in the 
author's way, he points the figures out to the 
young reader, with the reinarks affixed to 
them, to warn him of the fatal consequences 
of intemperance, and to store his memory 
with ideas that may fortify his mind, before 
indiscretion and evil communications should 
have subverted his judgment. Gluttony does 
not consist in the quantity that is eaten, for 
a good appetite is very beneficial, particularly 
to the young, during growth, and ought not 
to be restricted ; but gluttony, or greedin^s, 
consists in continuing to eat after the cravings 
of nature have been satisfied, to the annoy- 
ance of the stomach, and in opposition to its 
intimations of satiety. Nature seems to have 
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made allowances for the immature judgment 
oi the young) as this excess ii^ them is seldom 
attended with more than slight {ndisposition 
or temporary Inconvenience. To hear a ju* 
venile party expatiating on the partialities 
(ji their palates is all in character, though 
childish, yet in children it is consistent, it is 
natural to expect that the spare ground will 
be so filled up, till occupied by more import 
tant produce ; it gives them pleasure^ and so 
far is pleasing ; even Paul, that noble-minded 
apostle, said, " When I was a child, I thought 
as a child, and spake as a child, but when I 
became a man, I put away childish things.'* 
When youth is succeeded by manhood, and 
excess is still persisted in, gluttony is then 
employed to form the establishment, and to 
engage in the suite a train of fatal and mor* 
tal maladies. Many who possess, but would 
disown a disposition to gluttony, are proud 
to bt^ distinguished, as epicures, and become 
ciumoissours, not in the fine arts, but in viands 
and sauces; and amateurs, uot of the sciences, 



but of wines ai]^ pordials. Thus M^ong , j^e . 
s^u6pt) (either for personal ipdulgence, or in . 
conformity to cust(»n)) the cook 13 made one; 
of the principal officer of; the hoitsebx)]4^;. 
if his {H^eparatory education w^re th|^ study, 
of the hungai^ frame, the prg^ss of digei^ipDi 
the inherent qualities of food^ its suiiahility 
to different constitutions^ the most benefi- 
cial modes of preparing it for the preserva-| 
tion of health, the renovation of strength, 
and the nutriment of the body : the hundreds, 
paid to him, and the thousands devoted to the. 
kitchen, i^ould have some reason (if not any 
necessity) in the appropriation; but, instead 
of which, the labours of the cook gener^Uy^ 
multiply the visits of the physician, the calls^ 
of the apotjbtecary, and hasten the engage^ 
ment of the undertaker. More prematura 
deaths we l»rought on by excess in eating and 
in drinking (either as the immediate, or as,^he 
remote causes) than most persons are aware 
o£» The injurious effects of excess in drink* 
ing are so apparent and demonstrative, that 

H H 
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ndihin^ fittl ^Ote most ' fftBaidous dcdodea 
cdhia ifiVdgle l» ■ votftry iiit<^\bt« ]^raciifi«f ' olP 

grieV^hii5'<)r saf|^^tto( WUi6h iMMiiti iJMCoHi ri#i^ J< 

lay ^ fotiildiEitibn ^i^iM-^rp^tUatfcAt'etf th^ 
eVfls; Of the -acdfei^rattoh' of^ i^\l^ ^titorUd. **«^ 
^{; W t%€^4nei«^^tificati(!ni ^ 'dif'teifct^iii^ 
anct bf litaiizing kfittdtttbil ! 'H6#'db^iMMcJ 

lii^ht i)rotes^i)(M$''6f ad^y^it}rt^d']pkti^icfti^,^ 

6tthekiag&itit&'i& &ikhe sisitie tiitk ^idtik^i 
wU^B '4efil«luiice' eve^ foreiM^ ^'atSbrieftffiai 
1M^ac3i<jf'tbe'peace;^ttM^1vf^(A fi(i^»& #d»eili 
«r %Bpril^^AieJQ[toii>tKe ofi^inderi^^ > i» f&AMaJJ 

d^'ofeMidn %f ottacttMieht'knd id«(l^tibit> to 
th<»'Cft^ibh^%hlch<,<bi^f«8 iiiiiiist^r^ «^in its 
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bomilies,"^) .setg fpr&i th^ j&yUs and th^: qGnse-^ 

- * 

qiieiiQes of these excesses, and wJiiek reg&r4^ 
the Bible as its inspired statute-book : a book 
which in numerous instances, in the most 
luA^mn manner^t^eplar^s thf^t the <ang»r of ^ 
ithe Almighty 13 ;div06^>aga4Qst those whp 
.aibuse tl^ bounticit of t^ providence, aaQid utir 
jgmtefyHy henumh * wd? d^^oy .tl^ powers 
>&iid ifaculties , with vrhich He has endowed 

b kNohXI,^ Ypracite* j(gjut?t9py> - IJb^t fore- 
ihead t%^ fwbich )9.:#» ^}^pinp$e r, *h§j|^y^- 
iid IT, <ti«cfrp»t of ^i^^ipp©!^ lip-Cx the exftfqrjf, 
(the mout^ frpm tb9 > Im^r, lip tp the phij^; 4;^, 
th5i chi© ^tm»fei9g #1i?rf»e^*««^^^ .. rp.)r];u'»b 

>)jiNo.^.i$ Yfiaosus (a M»r4 4ewr?»^iW()9f 

one addiQt9d,$9^ inm4i|^i|j^ prv d|l;^n^I^). 

The fQG^^h^ad.^^Kl J^i^i^pf .th^,iios^^^ the eye 

jfor % the under part q^ %li§;fm^ r?»a^ tf^ithei 

* Fifth Honiily, Second Book, (or No* 17 inclttsive), on 
' y^liittoiiy andidrtiBk^Biiess. ^ ^ '«: . *>.^ . ifilij;/ 
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upper lip 0, the front of the lower lip ^, a small 
stroke under the lower lip u^ the chin s^ mak- 
ing Vinastis. 

No* 23 presents a Countenance of Remcn'se 
in a paroxysm of despair, from a conviction 
that he has broken the laws of God and man, 
rendered himself an outcast of society, and 
'has exposed himself to punishment in this 
world and in the next. May the young reader 
lodk at this countenance, and guard against 
the slightest impulse to dishonesty, in word 
or deed, even in the most trivial concerns; 
for this terrific and flagrant criminal must 
have commenced his guilty career by small 
deviations from the path of rectitude. The 
'ck)mponent characters of the countenance 
•form Fnratus ^my (1 have stolen). 
' Disset^ioncfthe Figure^ No. 23. 

Down the front of the noise j^ the straight 
stroke under the nose te, the upper lip r, to 
which' b added » a, the.drc«l«r part if the 
back of the lips ^, its continuation towards the 
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front of the lower lip te, the front of the lower 
lip s^ laaking Juratus ; the chin and the hori- 
zontal line under it sum^ including the words 
Furatas sum (I have stolen). 

Nos. 24 and 25 represent the Young Scho- 
lar and his Teacher. As these figures bx^ 
formed from the characters of the annexed 
syflAem^ they claim the particular attention 
of the learner, who may, by going over them 
with the diagram, gain a knowledge of most 
of the characters that belong to it. The child 
with his book is beginning to read his alpha- 
.bet, but makes several mistakes ; is stopped 
4iy his teacher, who repeats the inaccuracies, 
that the child may, by a second attempt, 
recal and correct them. 

Dusmion of the Figure^ iVo. 24. 

From the forehead to the nose 4i^ the nose 
if, to the upper lip 9, the mouth c, to the chin 
e, slope to the frill/, making a^ rf, c, c, e,/ 

Dissection of No. 25. 

The eyebrow «, and the upper eydash ii, 
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iBBnAing ! f tk^ far) ^tooJf ,thq t fomheladl/y to ii^be 

4K»ai Mfii^ dojprnijChe Ifont of ^^fioia^.^v*'!^ 
^nder the no^ t^x Trnking^/iM^j fithe \ lipp^r 
and under lips fqtiming tli^ mouth dj the small 
perpendicular stroke from the lower lip to 

4be^chw w9y ihea^mki^ m^ng\t<^timr too 

fMt if^-rd^ oi TFhft other piBurt« of ftb^s^^uiwis 
fairiU) ( form ^flereiA cbaroictara ; i (fori iitirt^i^e^y 
(1h0«haiid faoldingitibef hooh ifii^ivth^ sboiijkLeflr 
jto^tihe elbc^if ^i%ia t^i |i^si^i»x-i^» ^; firc^n the 
lelbow to the hand, is ia il^e .4ireei^0n 4tf k. \ • . 

-ii\ltiti. ^6. r) Theyt(j»0i!Mt^M: wtiit^hxlof dif ! tbis 
iigfnre^^ianl theiixprmiisio&^S'tlfee^jCOim 
3girBe i 121 ipous1i»,y ing Xh^dHmv^f^iMr^wn (jl ^ 
Jr|ght6ned)4 < ^Nothin^ qm |pei>iliiGrQ9(^iiswi-' 
able, than the attemptingrto i<3i^«i^ ^IftlSDMuid 
dismajt ia?th^ymin4 ^sainQtherf^vfimch mis- 
^hftevcAis iroMs^ b«ff e be^s fD^iie&tly at^nded 
urii^ ^ ilSie It mcutt itsMv^^ f tapcjl 5)rl:^rp^l^4lble 
consequences J inciifcabl^^ fits aii4 coitfirmed 
ideotism have, been caused by excessive 
fright. 



TheioreliQ^daBd fiK>i^t>p<Burt( jo^ the. 11099 1^ 
thea^Ml ofTilhe^.iK)|s^fi»v9.th0ivippQr Up r^/t^ 
smaU(\istr«ke M Uieoiniier fpartiOf th0 iupp^ft 
lip e, partof tbe uppeor^slofxiiig. stJtQk^,o(j|tbe( 
lower lip 0, the lower lip r, making trreor^ 
lor. t0rreor (I amftigbiwed}^ > >• . = 1 1 > »: {' i ^ 

: ' No,. 27i3 : an IxivaUd takipg, Physfic. : This 
figurp ija«iy i^emindth^ yopjng, r^^iesr. of j^ftft 
gipeat< fVaJuiP^^ of hes^ltb^lthatib^ isin4pl>^ito 
I?jifoifid§nf5?,for tb?)epjoyj^nt pf ]^ t^eimpr«> 
PffftBJty ^f i^^jy unneq^s&vy conduQt tliiat way 
t^4 j^ i«U W^ it, thcj cl^Xvfi ¥fluch^,tlie affliaf^ 
^^av^pn the.sympflithy aflsl conuniswatiofl,,pf 
t)iose in Ij^tb^^ho ought to, pity theini;ai»^^ 
^ rfpr >a^ oppprtunity ^ufl.abUity; will, perij^^ 
should raUeyi^jand assist th^i^.,;^ ^ ■„ 

From th^.upper p»^E^.crf ,the Ijand of tlie cap 
to the lowQr endj, fof-ms t^ to whi^ is add/94 
an a, up t^ebfick of the.cap A:, the knob,|;9 
the^ ]bassel|tV tl^^' ^i^Q^9^i ^^^ to t|;^ iprehei^ 
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n^forming'takm^idrtdkinff) down the front 
of the nose ^ the circular part' tinder the nos^ 
tril'y, tbei upper lip^, the lower Iip>^, the eye 
fortV the chin <r, making ^me, iot physidy 
including the word^, Taking pkyiict < 

i.ii , ,^:.m.Ji•~■ 

The characteri^ which compose No. 28, form 
the word ykrto^w* (mad, frantic). The loss 
of reason, as observed in remarks on Nos. 21 
and 22, is the most lamentable personal de^ 
privation to which humanity is exposed.. 
Callous must the mind of that individual be 
to every impulse of sensibility, that can eon*^ 
template the situation of an unfortunate so 
circumstanced, without the most poignant 
emotions of. sympathy. What sight or what 
sounds can be more affecting, than the sight 
of a public lunatic asylum, or than the sounds 
of the heart-rending shrieks and groans^which 
escape from its cells and gratings ? can any 
one, in the possession of his reasoning fa- 
culties, look on this figure, without emotions 
of gratitude, and without expressing a hope^ 
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^at his intellects may be preservjBd to faim^ 
and that he may never misapply or degracle 
them by intemperance and excess. 
Dissection of the Figure. 
Part of the forehead/, part of the eyebrow 
% the nose r, from the nos0 to the upper lip 
o, the lower lip *, a small stroke under the 
lower lip % the chin ^5 rndLing furiosut. 

Nob 29 is an indiscriminate Sketch of a 
Cottage* The words of which this cottage \i 
composed, are not at all analogous to the 
iSgure which they form ; but it is adviseable to 
encourage any pastime in the formation of 
figures, that may tend to fanslliarize th^e 
learner with the characters of the system. 
As this figure is not composed of the charac^ 
ters of the anneaed system, it need only be 
dightly ptesed over* The word rustiom 
(countrified), is in allusion to its rough and 
rustic appearance. The characters of which 
it is composed, tc^ether with the writiJi^^ at 

II 
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the end erf the house, make the following 
lines : 

Fred dhnb'd on deck. 

To save his neck. 
And call'd the hull a lender ; 

For tender 'twas. 

Since by the laws. 
His chance of life was slender. 

/ 

These words convey the idea of a man^ 
who having committed a burglary, was al- 
lowed to enter the naval service, instead of 
hazarding the issue of a prosecution. The 
word tender is here presented undei^ several 
different significations; first, the tender^ or 
proposal, made to Fred, as a delinquent, whe- 
ther he would go to sea; second, the tender^ 
the name of the vessel ; third, the tender or 
mild requirement, compared with his deserts# 
Trivial as these particulars may appear, they 
tend to excite in the young a spirit of inves- 
tigation and discrimination. 

Dissection of the Figure. 

From the front end of the ridge down to 
the corner of the thatch /, the corner eave 
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ot the thatch r, the perpendicular stroke to 
the ground ed, making Fred; the back comer 
on the ground to the eave k^ to the back end 
of the ridge /, along the ridge m, down the 
right front slope of the roof 6, down the per- 
pendicular stroke at the right-hand corner cijf, 
making klmb^dj for climbed ; the front door 
forms on deck^ the side window makes to save 
his nscky the side door and, the garret win- 
dow forms calPd the hullj the chimney a 
tender^ which, with the writing at the end, 
constitute the lines before given. 

No. 30 is the Moon rising. An horizontal 
line on the top of the cottage forms mu^ a cir- 
cular character brought from the end of the 
n to the commencement of the m forms n, 
making mufiy for moon; the characters in the 
centre form the word rising^ making moon 
rising. 

No. 31 is the Setting Sun. The circle in 
the middle, if divided by a perpendicular line, 
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the left side fotmsr^i the right side (» if diTided 
l^ an hcHrizoAtal line, the lowef pfert forms jr, 
the upper part forms ny making st^^ for 
setting ; the left aide of the outer cltQle forms 
ty and the upper part n^ forming m% for <w«> 
making together aetiing sun^ 

Na 32 is the Royal George^ a pleasure 
boat which accords with the key ta frontis* 
piece, and not with the alphabet of the an* 
Dexed fey stem* The char«jCters of which it is 
composed, form the words^ a loyal decJ^d 
yacht. The festoons of the awning, between 
the two circular ends^ include the characters, 
making a loyaly down the left pillar forms c&r, 
up the end of some drapery hanging on the 
other side ^) do^n the right pillar cf, making 
dek^dy for d^cVd. Hwe the young reader 
will ob90rve» that though this is a decked 
yacht, yet it has no deck. The sweep of the 
edge of the boat from the left extremity to the 
right i(xnm. jr, th^ stem or Ji^ad ^f ; th^ boot o, 
^ rudder <jL making not, for iffl^i royal 



O^ctge \n written on the stern^ and on the 
flag is Vivat Rex^ making in all 

Royal George, 
A loyal deck'd Yacht, 

VivAt Rex, 
(Long live the King)- 



Vignette of the Title-page. 
On the left is a distant view of Eton College, 
with the Thames gliding near it. On the 
right, behind the trees, is Mount Parnassus, 
the seat of the Muses, from the top of which 
Fega£(us, the winged horse, is taking its flight, 
'[fowards the fore-ground is a pyramid, with 
the words Greece, Rome, and Great Britain^ 
encircled with wreaths, inscribed upon it^ 
these are encompassed by a snake, which 
forms an oval^ emblematic of the perpetuity 
of their fame. In the front ground, on the 
Ipft, is the figure of Mercury, who is repre- 
sented in mytholo^ as the messenger and the 
iittteirp»*eter of the will of the heathen deities^ 
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in which offices he manifested unequalled 
swiftness and transcendant eloquence ; to him 
was attributed the invention of letters, writing, 
and many ingenious arts. — Such is the ideal 
personage who is commending Stenography, 
his little protege, to the notice of Literature, 
who is seated on a mossy bank to the right. 

The Diagram Plate^ 
If compared with the catechism, will need 
no further explanation. 

Explanatory Plate. 

The first line gives the numerical charac*- 
ters; the mode of compounding them in 
large and whole numbers may be ascertained, 
by comparing the catechism with the diagram 
plate. 

The second line is formed of the absolute 
alphabetical characters, which are to be 
used for the row of letters below them, in all 
parts of the word, whenever they are required ; 
and they are used as restricted agents for the 



1 
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assimilants, or letters of a similar sound, be- 
low them, in the subsequent part of a word, 
but are not to be used for them as initial cha- 
racters, or in the table of arbitraries. Exam- 
ples : For dice^ put the circular character for 
d in the i place, to which add an «, the subse- 
quent agent for c. For cider ^ place the circular 
initial c in the i place, add to it f, which is the 
subsequent agent for rf, to which add r.* 

The third line forms the letters belonging 
to the characters above them, which show the 
parts of the letters which form the stenogra- 
phic characters. 

The fourth line, with the row of short-hand 
characters below them, as far as g^ inclusive, 
are the distinctive initial and arbitrary cha- 
racters which are always to be used for their 
own respective letters at the beginning of 
words, and for the table of arbitrary abbrevi- 
ations, excepting the character for r, which 
may be used in any part of a word the same 

* The second line may be also used for joining numericals, 
as explained in pages 28 and 29. 
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as the characters above ; and is also a substi^ 
tute for w and why in the subsequent part 
of a word. / 

The lower row of letters and characters, in- 
cluding those beyond ffy are the supernume- 
raries which are substitutes for the ascending 
stnd descending characters ; that is, when an 
ascending character cannot be conveniently 
carried up, its descending supernumerary is 
used ; and when a descending character can- 
not be conveniently brought down, its ascend- 
ing supernumerary may be used for it. 

The vowels, together with the A, and the y, 
need no further explanation than has been 
given* 

Sensibility is a specimen of the first course 
of insertion. Filial Regard is a specimen of 
the second course of insertion ; the two lines 
of characters annexed to it are the executive 
part, or the characters extracted from the 
lines of the second course. 

The Distributive Plate 
Shows the different characters, placed in 
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Game for the ArbUraries. 



1 

a 


2 

b 


3 
c 


4 
ch 

ft 


5 
d 


6 
e 


7 
f 

« 


8 
g 


9 
h 


10 

• 
1 


11 

• 

J 


12 
k 


13 

1 


14 
m 


15 
n 


16 
o 


17 
P 


18 
ph 


19 

q 


20 

r 


21 

s 


22 
sh 


23 

t 


24 

th 


25 
u 


26 

V 


27 
w 


28 
wh 


29 

X 


30 

y 


31 
z 


32 
1 


33 
2 


34 
3 


35 
4 


36 
5 

1 . 


37 
6 


38 

7 


39 

8 

• 


40 
9 
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m^arate departments, according to their re* 
spective kinds and Ibrms. 

The Oration by lord Erskine, the Lord's 
Prayer, and the Benediction, are specimens 
of the first course of insertion ; they need no 
other explanation than has been given. 

Cfamefortke Tahle of Arbitraries. 

This game is intended to familiarize^ in 
en amusing way, the learner with the arbitrary 
abbreviations.'*' This game is to be played 
with a figured totum, or a single dice, and 
counters. A list of words from either of the 
departments of the table may be selected for 
the game. The word belonging to the win- 
ning, or last number, is to be given out at 
the commencement, and repeated by each 
player, which is to be kept in mind to be 
again repeated by the one whose counter 

^ The print of the g%xm may he Xakm out ef the hook, and 
. ipasl)^ 00 card^board ; or the student may make one on paate- 
htm^t itt imitation ofit. 

It K 
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should arrive at ic* The winiiiiig numbep 
must depend on the number of words jcon- 
tained in the part of the table which the 
players may select; then, supposing the de- 
partment of mOj^ with the words annexed, 
had been selected, and the player had spua a 
5, which had brought him from No. 14 to 19, 
to which the letter q is attached^ he is to be 
told'on his arrival there, by one of the party, 
or by any one present, who liiay undertake 
the office of applying to the book, that, ac- 
cording to the table of arbitrary abbreviations, 
mo and q form the arbitrary abbreviation for 
morality ; this the ptayer is to keep in mind 
till his turn comes round again ; he is then to 
repeal the abbreviation and the word ; thus, 
** wo and q^moralitt/^^^i or lose a turn, if he 
should have forgotten it. And, supposing the 

* The players may adopt the ]>liin of spetling their respec- 
tite words. 

t That q is the index letter to the word morality may be 
kept in mind, by observing, that the letter q frequently stands 
for question ; and in this case inquires what is the meaninf^ of 
the vrordmoralitt/ ; by which plan, the learner may recollect 
that mo q is the abbreviation for the word morality. 
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words in the department annexed to the let- 
ters re should be selected, and that the player 
should have spun a number which had brought 
his counter from a previous number ta 36, to 
which 5 is annexed, he would then be inform- 
ed, that re and 5 form the abbreviation for' 
the word religion^ tv^hich he is to keep in 
nrind, as in the preceding example. If the 
nilmber spun should carry the counter beyond 
the winning number, his counter will go to 
that part of the commencement of the game, 
to which the surplus nuniber may carry hirau 
The rule may be made, that if the player can 
tell the word belonging to the placed at which 
his counter is brought, (except that he has 
made the game), without application to the 
table, he may' double the number of his last 
spin, or add the number c^ another spin 
to it 

* No. 5 is the index number to the word reKyton.— Here 
we may observe, that there arefire principal reli^ons among 
mankind : — the Jewish, the Mahometan, the Pagan, the Papal, 
and the Protestant ; which will remind the learner that re 5 
is the abbreviation for the word religion. 
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Shoiild it be de^ired^ the game may be 
played with raisini» or mxUy in which case, a 
dozen may be dealt round to each player, and 
a dozen to the stock, at the commencement 
of the gBme, When a counter arrives at the 
first squire in either Mne, the player is to fine 
cme to the stdck, and ifeturn to the number 
frcmi whicb his counter came. When the 
counter falls to the last square in either liney 
the player is to take one from the stod^. 
Should the player know the word belonging 
to the number at wfaicht his counter has ar- 
rived, he is to receive one from the stock,, smd 
advance the same monbef as his last spitt, Or 
he may s{^ again ; but should it be at the 
first square, in either line, the fine and the re^ 
turn ai-e to be remitted. If at the last square) 
in either line, the dami is to htd deubled, aad 
the player is to advance the same number a^; 
the last spin, or to spin again. Any exceptions 
or additions may be made to the rules, by the 
players, at the commencement df the game. 
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3 And the t middle line 29 
Says^ beware of much wine ! 

4 From lower space o, 30 
To a you must go. 

5 With the lower line w, 
Are five vowels all through. 
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6 From the double4)ar, above the line bf 

You may go on, if you wish it, to /• 
7- The doublerbar, on the upper line c^ 

Sends your mark on to the figure for jr. 

8 The double-bar, in the upper space d. 
Gives you a passport that bears you to v, 

9 The double-bar/, on the middle line. 
Before you can go, demands a small fine. 

10 The same double-bar, in lower space y. 

Requests you will turn round, and go back to b^ 

\h The doublcrbar A, on the lower line. 

For tk^ increase of the stock, requires a fine. 

12 Between the bars, and above the line y, 
Calls on the stock, that a stake it should pay. 

13 Between the bars, on the upper line k, 
Gives you a free passage back to the a. 

14 Between the bars, on the upper space /, 
There miss your next turn, or pay, if you will. 
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] $ Between the bars, on the middle line m^ 
Is on the straight road to the end of the jgame. 

16 Between the bars, on the lower space n, 
Requests youUI pay one, and then spin again. 

IT Between the bard, on the lower linep. 
Carries you on in your journey to /. 

1 8 Above the line, on dfie single-bar 9, * ^ ' ^ r 
Pays you a stake, and says, that is your duel. 

19 The upper Une r is on single bar. 

And wishes for peace much rather than war. 

20 The upper space is on single-bar «, 

And wishes your mark the utmost success* 

21 The middle line, on the singld-<bar i. 
Demands you to pay a stake qs his fee. 

22 The lower space, on the single-bar v. 
Charges you nothing, but passes you free. 

23 Lower line 1^, on single-bar. 

Tells you, that onward you cannot go &n 

24 Below the line, on the double-bar x. 
Demands a small fine, but donH let it vex. 

25 Below the line, and between the bars y, 
YouUl soon get the game, or else you^U ^o by. 

26 Below the line, on the single-bar z, 
Each visitor pays a counter per head. 
If you're at a Ibss how you're to go on. 
Turn back, and read over the number one. 
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I would here caution those of ftiy young 
readers who may be disposed to adopt the 
foregoing games, against giving way to un- 
social or ungenerous feelings, for this is an 
evil which too frequently attends card play- 
ing, and is, in my opinion^ the only imme- 
diate ^vil that can be attributed to a simple 
game at cards, when uhacoompanied by 
pecuniary hazard ; it does cippear that there 
are other objections of an indirect nature, 
without there being any ostensible good to 
counterbalance themi ; but this is a disputed 
point, and must be left to private and to indi- 
vidual decision. 

The respective forms, and the entire plan of 
the alpbf^beticaj characters, inserted accord- 
ing to the first course (with oir without the 
lines), are the result of mature and intent 
investigation. The peculiar advantages of 
the plan have been evidently confirmed by 
observation and experience ; and as the adop- 
tion of the table of arbitrary abbreviations is 
quite optional, and may be partially and gra- 
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dufall}' used, it may be c»»isidered as a useful, 
and as an ocoasioiial auxiliary to the art ^ I 
am fully convinced, that if the system, so far, 
have but a fair and complete trial, the student 
will find my assertions amply verified. 

The recreative short-hand pourtrayed in the 
frontispiece is merely intended to engage the 
attention of the young, and to lead them im- 
perceptibly over the elementary part of the 
system, and I have no doubt that it will fully 
answer that circumscribed purpose ; but with 
respect to the second course of insertion, I 
distinctly acknowledge that its arrangement 
did not occur to me till after the other p^rt of 
the work was prepared for the press, and my 
opinion of it is drawn rather from comparable 
deductions and analogous conclusions, than 
from practical experience; it is, therefore, 
presented to the reader as a separate specu- 
lative plan, wholly independent (in its nature 
and in its responsibility) of the other part of 
the work. 

L L 
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Having now completed the anxious task I 
had imposed upon myself, I lay down my pen, 
relying on the candour and the liberality of a 
generous :public. 







ERRATA. 


. Page 8, 


line 9, for laudihly read laudably. 


.... u, 


omit q/*at the commencement of line tt. 




... 35, last line, for touth read touch. 




... 36, 


line 7, for touth read touch. 




... C70, 


. . . . 19, for ks read eks. 




... 87, 


(>, for a/ read Jar, 




... 138, 


..,, U, {or AY fScJ read AG (^). 




...139, 


21, for ant i cedent put antecedent* 




...142, 


. . . . 1, for avowsal read avowedly. 




• • « 1 irJp^ 


8, for bookkeeper 'ing read bookkeep-er'iny. 




...145, 


. ... 3, for burmuher put burnisher. 




...147, 


IB, for co-existanee put eo-exUtenee* 




...168. 


. . . . 2, from EX erase E, 




•••156, 


18, from EXP erase E, 




...161, 


1, from /ormitZar erase the final r. 




...182, 


. . . . 6, for promUsiug erase the latter s. 




...191, 


. ... 3, to star add ties. 




...203, 


. ... 1 1 , for restrt put restu. 




. . .205, 


.... 8, for re read re 


....206, 


C 

1, for fe read/o 




th th 


.. 206, 


5, for ex read ex 




c ch 


....206, 


.... 8, for rev read rev 




....207, 


9 
. . . 1 , for sup read sup 

b j 
.... 6, for ha read ha 




. . . .208, 




. . . .209, 


a 
8, for of God the Father and read of God and 




. . . .209, 


.. *. 11, for/ read/ 

9 9 
12, for^'e read/e 

a 4k 




. . . .209, 


1 


.. ..210, 


9 O 

7, for pe read pe 




....211, 


X c 
1 , for ^r read ge 




....'ill, 


C € 

10, for 6 reail& 

m k 




....2U», 


10, for a for read/or a. 
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